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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
period since Last Valuation (viz.; Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, toa sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 


profits, and contingencies. 
me further sateen write to the Chief — 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, £.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 











LIP LON ’s 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 4d. PER BOTTLE. 
To be obtained from Lipton’s Branches and Agents throughout the World, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





BEST Established 
AND 5 1825. 
CHEAPEST. <J E 
INFANTS, () () 
CHILDREN, In Patent 
INVALIDS, [ ; 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins. 








BONUS YEAR 1892. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 


NATIONAL 


' The next Division of Profits will be | 


FOR MUTUAL PRO V IDEN | Made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 

‘all now assuring will participate, 

LIFE ASSURANCE. aT | 

ACCUMULATED FUND . £4,500,000 INSTIT | TION 
PAID IN CLAIMS 8,300,000 
ANNUAL INCOME . 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED 4,000,000 








48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 





LONDON : 
EDINBURGH: 68 


115 FLEET STREET 


PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 D'OLIER STREET 
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Mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, READY OCTOBER 25, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE SECRET SERVICE. 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents, demy 8vo, 14s. 

TIMES.— It is of absorbing interest, and tt affords an 
invaluable key to the dark history of the great c« nspirac y which 
has been the true pivot of our domestic politics during recent 
years. It discloses some startling particulars about ” -ertain 
notorious dynamiters, their confederates, 5, patrons, sympathisers, 
and acquaintances. .... The pe wtraits which he draws of the 
Trish-American leaders, the late associates and pay masters of 
the Parliamentary yA who have converted the Gladstonians 
fo Home Rule, are rorous and life-like, but the interest 
inspired by this whole gallery of uns rupulous and venal 
patriots pales before that created by the unconscious sketches 
afforded us of the man who fought and beat them all. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 


With Portraits and 21 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for 
this Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 105. 6d. 

Times.—‘ It contains evidence of faithful study of Tennyson's literary 
career ; it displays an intimacy with Tennyson's poems, such as we shou 
expect from one who aspires to be his biographer; and Mr. W augh’ S 
discriminat ing ji idgments | iave evidently cost time and thought, and proceed 
from a critical faculty of no mean order. 


THE NEW EXODUS: a Study of Israel in 


Russia. By Haroip FREDERIC, With Portraits. Demy 8vo 
cloth extra, price 16s. 


Lime ‘Mr. Frederic’s \ tagenee contains the most coherent and the 
fullest presentment of the case against the Russian Government. = 
We must be content to treat it as an appeal to the opinion of the rest of 
Europe, As such it is not one whit more trenchant or ul spar ng than the 


facts warrant.’ 


THE JEW AT HOME: Impressions of a 


Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia and Austria. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


NEW FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zanc- 


WILL, Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Club.’ 3 vols. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Altogether we are not aware of any such minute, 
graphic, and seemingly faithful picture of the Israel of the Nir eteenth 
Century-London as Mr. Zangwill has given us in these pages. ‘lhe book 
has taken hold of us, and we doubt not it will have many readers.’ 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. J. H. 


é 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith of Fen Court,’ etc. 3 vols. 
National Observer.—‘ Fresh, and writ out of a full experience of men 
and manners. ‘The climax is as origir.al and pathetic an effort as modern 
fiction has to show, and it is achieved with the si:nplicity of an artist. 
’ ’ > 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, &c. By 
HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | October 24. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN: a New) THE SCAPEGOAT: a Ro- 


Saga. Twenty-first Thousand. mance. Sixteenth Thousand. 


THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Epmunp 


GOSSE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. | October 24. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The Moment After,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Crown Copyright Series, 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ Thoroughly English and rustical, in bloom and 
thought, dialogue and characterisation. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL; and other 


Sketches of War. By EmiLe ZOLA, With an Introduction by 
EDMUND Gosse. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
A theneum.—‘ ‘‘ The Attack on the Mill” is indeed the best thing that 
M. Zola has written.’ . 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By RUDYARD KIPLING and WoLcoTT BALESTIER. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





James R. Osgood, Mollvaine & Cy’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


——-—_——— 4 


Now Published for the first time in One Volume, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


A PURE WOMAN FAITHFULLY PRESENTED, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


With Portrait and New Preface. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MOLTKE: his Life and Character. 


Sketched in Journals, I etters, Memoirs, a Novel and Autobiograph; 

Notes. ‘Translated by MAkY HERMS. With Illustrations from \\ ater. 
Colour and Black-and-White Sketches by Moltke ; Portraits anq 
Facsimile Letters. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. : 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, 


AND AMERI( A. An Inti oduction to a His 
DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 2 VK 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and a tor 


- —— 
215. 


A SAINT AND OTHERS. By Pave Bovrcrr, 


Translated by JoHN GRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; paper, 2s. 4d, 


THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE. By 


HENRY B, FULLER. Author of ‘ The Chevalier of Pensi 
With Pictorial Decorations, crown 


MISS WILKINS’S BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, and Other Stories, 
3y MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of ‘A New-England Nun, and Other Stories,’ Illustrated 
Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 


By LAURENCE Hvutron, Author of ‘ Literary Landmarks of 
burgh,’ ‘Curiosities of the American Stage,’ etc. New Fy 
Illustrated with over 70 Portraits. cloth, ornamental, 7s. 6d. 


ONE VOLUME EDITION. 


8vo, cloth extra, ss. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY: a Novel of 


American Society. By HAMILTON \ipk. Crown 8vyo, clot! 


WALTER CRANE EDITION 
OF HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK, 

A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORN 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. With 20 full-page Pictures in colour 
and ebout 40 head-pieces, tail-pieces and initials, also in colour. Be und 
from designs from Mr. Crane. 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. [ Nea 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


FOR NOVEMBER. NOW READY. 





London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO. 
45 Albemarle Street. 


By Tomas 





J. W. Arrowsmith’s New List. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 492 pp., 1as. 6d, with Photogravure. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
XN BUTLER. By his Wife, JosepHINE BUTLER, 


ARROWSMITH'S NOTE-BOOK (NEW) SERIES. 
Oblong, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
\ TEEDS. A Story in Seven Chapters. by 
K. McK. ‘Everybody is as God made him, and oftentimes 4 
great deal worse.’ 
ARROWSMITH'S 3s. 6d. SERIES, Vo, XII. 
¢LYING VISITS, By Harry Forniss. 
‘ The book is full of fun from beginning to end.’— Zhe Zim 


‘Both text and drawings are in Mr. ‘Furniss’ hi uppiest vein,’--Sa/urday 
Review. ‘A great success.'—Sunday Times, 


ARROWSMITH'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


“HE GREAT SHADOW, By De A. 


Is 


CONAN DOYLE (SHERLOCK HOLMES), Ready Oct. 3% 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


N PART TO BLAME. _ By Hatxe 


WHYTE. ‘(Quite the volume for a railway journey, or a passage 


across from Dover to Calais.'.—Sunday Times, 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
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"FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY 
MODERN 
MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 





THE 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 

Cc. S. PARNELL. be ovr _— 

LEWIS MORRIS. SARAS 

A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. 

C. H. SPURGEON W. G. GRA 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. GUSTICE ‘HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL WHISTLER. fn 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTO SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


eee TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES 

G. R. SIMS HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. IS. 


WALT WHITMAN. 
J. C. pure CHARLES GOUNOD. 
CARAN D'ACHE LEO Xill. 

ey DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


VINI. M. DE BLOWITZ 
HENRY IRVING 


MARK TWAIN. | 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 








APPLY TO— 


“Ly, EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


“My, East Harding St., 


4p LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— 


Deposit a/c’s opened. 

Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 

Any Information given. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Ronoans Béinbureb, 1890; Two Prize<, 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s wees 1/3\ 8 Hemstitched : ) s 
Ladies’ .. 2/2 ‘3 | Ladies’ .. .. a/trk ds 
Gents’ os ee 3/ 3/3J ag. | Gents’ .. << See 2 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/tr per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
tenant 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

trong Huckal ack Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1 /44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 co doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
eloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 








SUTTON’S 
TULIPS & DAFFODILS. 


TULI PS.__SUTTON’S INIMITABLE 
THE BEST FOR BEDDING. 

Tn Sir Distinet Colours, Double or 

Single. Each separate colour 2s, per 

doz.: 14a. per 100, 


FINEST MIXED SINGLE & DOUBLE TULIPS 


jor Open Ground, 1s, per doz.: 78, per 
100, 


FINEST MINED, including 
——the most beautiful Popular Flowers 1s, 
° per doz.: 7s. per 100, 


THE BEST NAMED SORTS 
at very moderate prices, all true to 
name and of the jinest quality. 


SUTTON’S BULBS, Sitecr ron SUTTON & SONS, 


READING. 
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PERRY & CO.'S AUSTRALIAN’ PENS. 


This is a small series of pens 
made in the U, M, B, and J 
patterns in an incorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
PERRY & C23 No ink will affect these pens so 
—_ —_ JY (austRALIAN PEN as to cause them to rust, and 

a they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 


- - PERRY & Cos 
ee ) DYAUSTRALIAN PEN 


LONDO 


— PERRY & C2 
Be ((JAUSTRALIAN PEN —— 
: LOND PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 


Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 
samme 5) fAUSTRALIAN PEN} Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 4s. 
Sold by all Stationers. 





Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd,, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CoO, 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By ROMA WHITE, Author of * Punchinello's Romance,” 
BROWNIES AND ROSE-LEAVES. Profusely Ilus- 
trated by L. LesLit BROOKE. With Cover designed by the Artist, 
J.arge crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


| 





/ LEAL SOUVENIR. 


A RING OF RUBIES. With Illustrations by I. | 


LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘TIP-CAT.’ 
‘DEAR.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 
‘Dainty’ 4to (5x5), Uniform. Illustrated, Gilt Top, 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. 
Under this Title Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO., are issuing a series 





_TIP-CAT. 


| DAGMAR. 
JACK O'LANTHORN. 


of volumes in a form at once novel and convenient, and specially designed | 


to deserve their title in every respect. 


The series is intended for children—of a// ages. Each volume will con- | 


tain numerous Illustrations. 
By MRS. WALFORD. 


‘FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.’ 


by T. Py. 


MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Mitman, Author of | 


‘The Doll Dramas.” With Illustrations by EDITH ELLISON. 


MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. CRompron, | 


Author of ‘ Friday's Child.’ With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


AT 3s. Gd. EACH. 
Uniform with * Brownies and Rose- Leaves,’ 
Large crown 8vo, Illustrated. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


Illustrated by EpITH ELLISON. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By STeELLa Austin. 


Illustrations by S. B, GATES, 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. 


Illustrated by G. E. LopGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. By C. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. 


DYER. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


With Illustrations 


With Sixteen 


sy JoHN Watson, 


sy T. F. THISELTON 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AT 3s. 6d. OF THE 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER STAFFORD.’ 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW: A Frivolous Tale. By 


ANTHONY Hope. One vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By C. R. COLERIDGE 
AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. 
3s. 6d. 


NOVELS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
Now first issued in One Volume. 

A FAITHFUL LOVER. Crown 8vo, 55s. 

BESIDE THE RIVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TOO SOON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By A NEW WRITER. 
PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE: A Novel. 


WHITE. One vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND: 


STUART. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR STORIES. 
THE PRINCES WHIM. 


QUOID. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIL. By tke Author of ‘ Tip Cat.’ 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCE VANCE. A Fairy Tale. By Etixor Purnam 


and ARLO BATES. 4to, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. CoLeripcE 


and M. BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 


Cheaper Editions. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown fvo, 








sy RoMA 


A Novel. By Esmié 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By J. A. Lerroy. Small 


| Each Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown So, cloth, 3 
Ss, 


LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. 


THE ‘TIP-CAT’ SERIES. 


Gd, 
A Select Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, and pri ‘ 
§, ICE 


By STELLA Aus STIN, 
By ALicE WEpER. 
LILIAN AND LILI. 


LAN By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle 
By the Author of ‘ Laddie.’ 

PEN. By the Author of ‘ Laddie.’ 

OUR LITTLE ANN. By the Author of ‘ Laddie? 

By HELEN SHIPron. 

By C. R. CoLeripce. 
COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY 


SECRET. By C. M. YONGE. 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES 
FOR ELDER GIRLS. 


A well-bound Series of Copyright Stories by well- -Kknown 
Writers, averaging 300 to 400 pages, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE ‘YONGE LIBRARY’ 


Price 1s. Gd. each Volume. 
A new, cheaper, and uniform issue of Popular Stories by 








CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and other writers, attractively 
| bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pages, Royal 16mo. 


By E. N. Leicu Fry. | 
y 


_HALF-HOUR PLAYS. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION 





PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


By AMABEL JENNER. Crown 
8vo, cloth, complete, 2s. 6d. ; or in five parts, price 6d. each, 


THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Consraxce Miiaay, 


F. Keary. Crown | 


By Mary Deane. New | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, complete 2s. 6d. ; or in six parts, price 6d. each. 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. Crown 


8vo, cloth, complete, 2s. 6d. ; or in four parts, price 6d. each. 
Summary of the Plays, With DRAMATIS PERSON.®, post free. 


CHURCH LIBRARY. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. By 


the Rev. Canon I. GREGORY SMITH. Large crown 8vo, 145. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE HOME. Readings for 


busy People. By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH (Notes and Ques: 


tions). Compiled chiefly from the works (and in the words) of the late 
Rev. E. B. Pusey. With a Preface by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church. 2nd Edition. 4th Thousand. Crown 6vo, 
2s. 6d. 





By The Rev. CANON JELF. 


MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
THE SECRET TRIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘ Mother, Home, and Heaven,’ 5s. 





By The Late ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, A.M. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION OF 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


/ 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





The Late Rev. E. B. PUSEY. 


“THE MINOR PROPHETS: with a Commentary 
By KATHARINE S. Mac: | 


Explanatory and Practical, and Introductions to the several Books 
One Volume, 4to, £1 FIs. 6d, 


DANIEL THE PROPHET. Nine Lectures delivered 


in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. With Copious 
Notes. Seventh Edition. 1880, 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


WHAT IS OF FAITH AS TO EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT? In Reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge 1 his 


‘ Eternal Hope.” 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





The Late Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 


SERMONS. ‘FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. " 


Vols. 8vo, cloth, 6s. each vol. 





London: A, D, INNES & CO.,, 31 


and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES 


Tur Irish Secretary's recent action suggests that even 
now the Timhealyite screw is turning, especially as the 
Nationalist members protest effusively that he should have 
a free hand. Colonel Turner, the efficient yet popular 
Divisional Commander for the greater portion of Munster 
Province, has been dismissed, and the reason is plain from 
the exultation of the Freeman’s Journal—the solitary organ 
to applaud the job—in the thought that it ‘will cause a 
scare among the officials prominent in carrying out the work 
of Mr. Balfour.’ To condition the tenure of executive 
office under the Crown by the political complexion of the 
Ministry is to Americanise our institutions with a ven- 
geance. Of course, tactics of this sort must discredit and 
eventually overthrow those that practise them ; but mean- 
while the moonlighters show an ever-increasing boldness 
under Mr. Morley’s rule. District-Inspector Lilly, the 
victim of a cowardly attack on the highway at Ballivor, is 
reported to be in a critical state ; and the ruffians who in- 
jured him—men of the stamp of those who cheered Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley while they stoned the Queen’s 
representatives—are still at large. 


More: two outrages 
have 


occurred near Ennis because of the refusal of 
farmers to obey the behests of the local tyrants. 


In a violent letter the Irish Secretary denies the infer- 
ence drawn from an official circular by Colonel Saunderson 
(whose intimate knowledge of such affairs enables him to 
flick the raw at every stroke), to wit, that orders have 
been issued for the withdrawal of night protection from 
sheriffs and their subordinates. ‘I did not make the rule,’ 
he writes angrily, but merely rendered it ‘more intelli- 
gible and more consistent,’ though if his efforts at lucidity 
have deleted an important reservation intended to cover 
emergencies his pepperiness is of no avail. The production 
in parallel columns of the enactment in its original and in 
its improved form is an easy matter, and until this is done 
the Irish Loyalist will be held more likely to know what 
he is writing about than the English Sentimentalist. [In 
another letter, to Mr. Arnold Forster, the same defect of 
temper has spoiled what is apparently a better case. 
The Chief Secretary might do worse than follow the 
avowed intention of the Lord Lieutenant to avoid contro- 
versial matters, at least until he is able to couch his argu- 
ment in dignified and temperate language. 





Apversity has sharpened the wits of the men connected 
with the Evicted Tenants Association, and on several 
occasions they have shown themselves more astute than 
the bulk of their fellow-countrymen. The persistency of 
their demand for the liberation of the Paris Fund on their 
behalf has at last forced the rival factions into something 
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like an agreement to that end. During their wonted 
demonstration this week they denounced the County Cone. 
ventions the Timhealyites are holding: though ostensibly 
in the tenants’ interests they are really for political pur- 
poses. The speeches of Mr. Healy at Maryborough, of Mr. 
Dillon at Templemore, of Mr. Davitt at Kilkenny, and of 
Mr. Sexton at Cork justify the prediction, since all four 
held briefs for the Government. It is notable that Mr. 
Davitt urged the release of the Dynamiters, and that a 
deputation of London Irishry declares the patriots in Port- 
land (through police machinations and perjured juries) 
mostly insane or a-dying, because these signs appear to 
portend the proclamation of the amnesty which is to rejoice 
the disloyal. The return of anarchy in Ireland is obvious 
from the advice of Mr. Gilhooly to Lady Bantry’s tenants 
served with process for rent ‘to band themselves together 
and fight for their rights’; but his bravery would have 
been more conspicuous had this speech been delivered 
under an Administration capable of dealing with incite- 
ment to lawlessness. 





Tue Home Secretary has approved his chief's selection 
by the squeezability he displayed before the Radical depu- 
tation that waited upon him on Wednesday afternoon. It 
had been resolved by the habitués of the Social Demo- 
cratic Hall that a demonstration should be held in Trafal- 
gar Square on Sunday the 13th prox., and the Bernard 
Shaws and the Shaw Maxwells, the stalwarts of the irre- 
concilables, had exhibited the utmost contempt for either 
the acquiescence or the opposition of the authorities. The 
Metropolitan Radical Federation, however, did Mr. Asquith 
reverence enough to send a proportion of its members to 
receive Despite the protest of the shop- 
keepers and others interested in the locality, his announce- 
ment was, in effect, that the Government has resolved to 
permit meetings in the Square. The First Commissioner 
is to frame regulations which (by mere coincidence, of 
course, and not on account of the threats of defiance so 
freely uttered) become operative at the close of the current 
month. Demonstrations are thereby to be allowed on 
Sundays, Bank Holidays and Saturday afternoons, so that 
the cause for which Mr. Cunninghame Graham bled and 


his decision. 


the tradesman whose premises were looted suffered has 
been completely vindicated: while every one with 
respect for law and order has fresh reason for compass- 
ing the downfall of the Gladstone Administration. 





Tue Uganda correspondence ought to clear the 
public mind of the cant wherewith the advocates of 
‘ Scuttle’ have sought to cram it. One is that of 
Governmental irresponsibility, with the distribution (on 
the unworthy cue of Lord Rosebery) of blame between 
the late Ministry and the Chartered Company. Lord 
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Lorne and Mr. Bosworth Smith have demolished this 
craven suggestion. The nation at large, and the Govern- 
ment as its exponent and instrument, cannot escape the 
guilt attending the abandonment of a region which we are 
pledged to protect. The Chartered Company is content 
to draw its dividends in philanthropy, but, unless the 
Government aid, British authority cannot be maintained in 
Uganda and the Lake regions. Another error is that, though 
we withdraw, there will remain a vacuum in the heart of 
Africa respected of foreign powers, to which we may step 
back when it pleases us. Captain Lugard has destroyed 
this fancy, and in convincing language has set forth the 
courses we must adopt to prevent a fresh wound to our 
honour and prestance in Africa: a Protectorate may be 
immediately proclaimed, on the model of Nyassaland ; or 
the Company’s charter may be cancelled with consent, 
and East Africa placed directly under the British Crown ; 
or, lastly, as a temporary measure the Company may be 
subsidised till wiser counsels prevail at home. Lord Rose- 
bery’s reply to Thursday’s deputation was a decided im- 
provement upon his previous utterance : the ‘ whistling for 
the wind’ has been rewarded, and that happily from a 
favourable airt, for though there be no promise yet is there 
some prospect of ‘ continuity of moral policy.’ 


In German East Africa the Wahébé have cut up yet 
another caravan as they cut up Zelewski’s. These hill- 
men infest the main road to the interior, and the Teuton, 
taw to colonisation, has not learnt the elementary lesson 
that progress is impossible until communications are safe. 
Stations are dotted happy-go-lucky about the country ; 
and disaster is no matter for surprise. Thus the 
advance-post at Tabora can only be described as an 
invitation to attack. A luckless young officer is sent 
with sixty Soudanese to occupy a crazy fort deep in 
a district swarming with Arabs who only wait a signal 
from Roumaliza, or another chief, to wipe out the Infidel. 
It was also the verdict of the Stairs Expedition that the 
Germans have much to learn in the dealings with the 
natives. They use the stick out of all reason ; they forage 
without payment; on the chief roads the villages are 
deserted. So far there is little to show for the Government 
subsidy of £850,000. 


t 





Rumours concerning the new military Bills are circulat- 
ing apace, and the German party prints are abundant in 
recrimination, Some of them have taken upon themselves 
to assert that the Government will surrender the Septen- 
nate for an annual regulation of the army’s peace-footing : 
which highly improbable statement has been promptly 
contradicted, on authority, by The North German Gazette. 
But the Areuz Zeitung, nothing abashed, declares that 
Ministerial intentions have undergone a change since the 
announcement. The lie, of course, bears its own refuta- 
tions ; remains the fact that the Imperial Government 
will have to encounter the most serious opposition from 
both Liberals and Ultra-Conservatives. As a premonitory 
signal comes an outcry against the new duties to be levied 
on beer and tobacco, whereat Bavaria waxes wroth. 
Nay: the latter impost may have to be abandoned in the 
face of South German indignation. In any case, Count 
Caprivi will do well to humour Munich, where Particularism 
is still a power. 


Tuere is trouble again in Samoa. Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
tells of it in The Times: tells all the old bad business of 
incapacity, stupidity, shuffling, double-dealing, and un- 
gathered taxes. To us Samoa is ‘a dim and distant star ’; to 
Samoans it is a world : and a far from happy home. Truth 
is, this sending a Chief Justice (Swedish, wasn’t he ?) to 
Samoa to settle land claims, and to be a kind of legal 
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House of Lords was a poor and stupid make-shift of the 
Powers. There can never be quiet and prosperity in the 
islands so long as there is independent native government : 
and so long as the Germans have a chance to make a 
puppet of any governing man, Their aim has ever 
been to secure commercial supremacy, and to politically 
rule without the expense of administration. When 
Malietoa was first on the throne they incited Mataafa. 
when Mataafa succeeded they brought back the departed 
Malietoa ; again they incite the worthy Mataafa against 
Malietoa. And with this the appointment of the Powers 
proves to be (what any one of sense could have foretold) 
a failure. The real solution of all difficulties is the 
annexation of the Islands by Britain, or Germany, or the 
United States. But none of these wants the trouble and 
expense of government. Yet Britain should take it and 
stop this bother. She has played in a tragical farce long 
enough. She should either get out of it or do something 
really practical. 

Greece, with plenty on hand in home affairs, seenis yet 
intent on picking a quarrel in the Balkan peninsula. The 
other day Bulgaria received a hectoring Note on the 
languages taught in her schools, but the Sofia diplomatists, 
who cannot afford to indulge in enemies, returned the soft 
answer. Roumania is now having the coat trailed before 
her over a ‘disputed will.’ Constantine Zappa, Albanian, 
died in Roumania, bequeathing legacies to Greek institu- 
tions declared illegal under the laws of the country. The 
Bucharest Government proposed settlement by the native 
Courts, but M. Tricoupis insisted on arbitration, and the 
refusal thereof has obliged him to withdraw his repre- 
sentatives, leaving Greek interests in Roumania to the 
Russian Minister. It is a storm in a teacup, but still it is 
not without significance. 


Tue ‘plumed knight’ has at last been spurred by his 
friends into taking the field on behalf of General 
Harrison’s candidature ; and Mr. James G. Blaine has 
taken for his squire his ‘good friend Mr, Patrick 
E.gan, our brilliant and successful Minister in Chili.” On 
him he can rely, and through him he makes appeal 
to the Irish electors to join the movement against 
the hated Saxon. Vote solidly for Protection and the 
Republican ticket, and the pride of the ‘former op- 
pressors’ will be brought low, through the destruction of 
the British foreign market in the States. Probably there 
never has been heard, even in America, an appeal for 
political support based on grounds so low and so mis- 
chievous. The Irish electors, however, can scarce fail to 
perceive that it is an invitation to cut off the nose to 
spite the face. Mr. Blaine has spoken as yet but at 
the dinner-table ; and President Harrison must tremble 
at the thought of the late Secretary mounting the plat- 
form with his ‘good friend’ to uphold the Republican 
cause. 


Tue Bishop of Chester is in earnest about his project of 
public-house reform: and to the members of the Church 
of England Temperance Society last Monday he told in 
detail the chief points of the Bill he will next session 
submit to the Lords. His lordship laid down four pro- 
positions, which are not to be refuted: that the national 
drink bill is excessive, that the licensing system needs 
reformation (and that in several directions), that people 
must and will drink, and that no system of regulation 
has yet been advanced to meet the difficulty. Now to a 
certain extent the Bishop’s plan of philanthropic ‘pubs’ 
has been tried in Norway. But Norway is not England. 


Dissipation is proportionately as common in the land ot 


the Gothenberg system as it is in the Strand: and may be 
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worked out the more easily on the smaller plane. Dr. 
Jayne has to meet the objections of the publicans to 
be deprived of their trade, as of the shriekers whose 
gorge rises at compensation, Then he has to settle a 
pasis of compensation, and to prove that County Coun- 
cils may not fall into the hands of brewers and distillers, 
as Town Councils have fallen into the hands of builders. 
Afterwards will come the question of the application of 
profits. If these relieve rates, the County Council will be 
put a body of publicans incorporate. If on the other 
hand, they go to ‘ public objects of a philanthropic kind, 
serious objections may very naturally be raised. 
how is he to get at the ‘ habitual ?’ 


Finally : 





Day by day the outlook on trade matters assumes a 
darker hue, and already official statistics disclose a con- 
dition of affairs worse than aught experienced since the 
beginning of ’88, when the last depression reached the 
lowest point. The dispute in the South-East Lancashire 
cotton trade is like to result in the stoppage of fourteen 
or fifteen million spindles which will take employment 
from sixty thousand hands, a fifth of them women and 
children. In the shipbuilding industry the reduction 
of wages has been accepted, and a strike against it at 
Barrow has come to an end. Foreign competition has 
closed the doors of large copper and spelter works at 
Swansea against seven hundred men. The bakers’ strike in 
Limerick has led to a suspected blackleg having his skull 
fractured and to the arrest of five men for the crime, 
The agricultural labourers of Suffolk, in protesting against 
a reduction of wages, suggested that the farmers ought to 
have gone into bankruptcy in preference to lowering wages, 
though how this would have helped them is hard to see. 
In the Carmaux affair, which is treated elsewhere in these 
columns, the miners are paying heavily for the tune 
played by Radical deputies and Socialist agitators. The 
Socialists are also busy in Germany, where they demand 
another Labour Commission on the ground that the scope 
of the last one was too restricted. Russia is preparing to 
enforce a compulsory scheme for the insurance of work- 
men against accidents in all establishments more than 
ten hands strong. 





Ir is to be regretted that the Jockey Club cannot 
arrange some diminution in the multitude of race- 
meetings, and cut down the list by about one half. 
This week has seen racing at Gatwick and Sandown in 
the South, and Thirsk and Newcastle in the North, 
sandwiched between the heavy work of the Second 
October and the Houghton Meetings. At Gatwick the 
sport was moderate, chiefly of the higher Selling Plate 
order. The Sapling Plate and one or two decent handi- 
caps redeemed Sandown from the imputation of utter 
dulness, but Thirsk and Neweastle were no better or 
worse than the average North Country meeting, whose 
chief excuse seems to be the opportunity it affords for a 
public holiday. It is difficult to imagine that any one 
Whose interest in racing is not confined to the betting 
market can trouble about the performances of selling platers 
and of horses only better than they by one degree. The run 
on La Fléche for the Cambridgeshire continues, though 
the desire to back the field has slightly widened the odds 
against her. Kairouan, a French mare, is heavily sup- 
ported. Pensioner stands at 10 to 1, but those who follow 
Captain Machell’s stable were well advised to watch 
Suspender and Bill. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 


ECAUSE the Working-Man eats more beef, drinks 
more beer and smokes more tobacco than his 
father did, Mr. Giffen and some of his kind have con- 
cluded, a little hastily as it would appear, that at 
last the land is entering on a golden age, as heaven 
uponearth. ‘The stump orator points with pride to the 
evidence that Labour is being bilked and shoved into 
power, and is exalting its horn to the wounding and the 
hurt of the great Beast, Capital: that, Labour, in fact 
has secured such a share of the profits that fortune- 
making is a lost art. No longer will trade or factory 
return you Cent. per cent.: that investor is lucky who is 
secure in a modest Four. On all manner of margins the 
New Unionist bends an austere regard of control ; and let 
them broaden by an hairsbreadth, and out comes an 
army of strikers to split the difference, and bring the 
nose of the plutocrat offending to the grindstone. Less 
sanguine economists have believed for long enough 
that the medal had its reverse: that, given big 
wages and cheap food, a small island and an inex- 
pensive foreign trade, you will certainly get a working- 
class with a great gift of fecundity, a body of dis- 
heartened traders and manufacturers in despair, and 
therewith in the end an enforced and ruining idleness 
for all. Now, it is advanced that if this said 
abundance of meat and drink and raiment have been 
purchased—-not out of earnings but—out of Capital, 
then is it no mark of wealth but a premonition of 
exhaustion and decay. And the time is come when this 
view has ceased to be theory and is realised as fact. 
No one can dispute that the dip down, the period of 
depression, upon which we have entered, promises to 
last longer, to necessitate the endurance of more and 
greater hardship, and to prevail over a wider area, than 
any whereof the generation has had experience. And, 
briefly stated, here are the grounds for the contention. 
First, the War of Tariffs is keener and more bitter than 
ever before; and i!s most disastrous effects are pro- 
duced upon our undefended shores. Secondly (and 
the fact is stated with no touch of party feeling), the 
hope of recovery is deferred by a belief, which is general 
among business men, that a Gladstonian Government 
is bad for trade. Thirdly, the scope and action of 
Capital have been ruthlesly and stupidly narrowed by 
certain Trades-Unionist attempts at the practice of 
Political Economy: and this though in the long run 
the energy and enterprise of the Capitalist are the sole 
means of salvation the country owns. 
The work of proof is miserably easy. It has long 
been a commonplace that Labour has the best of 
the bargain. Advantages have been showered on the 
Working-Man, while Learning and Capital have had 
to put up with diminishing incomes and narrowing 
horizons. Now the just penalty is being exacted. Says 
an expert from the Board of Trade, who has drawn up a 
report for the journal issued by his department :— 
‘Since the middle of last year the Labour market has 
slowly but surely indicated the progress of a period of 
trade depression ; but in no month during the whole of 
the time has the change for the worse been so strongly 
marked as during the month (September) just passed 
away. His sole consolation is that, so quietly and so 
insidiously has the evil change been wrought that no 
great crowds have been thrown idle all at once. But 
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week in week out another and another little detach- 
ment falls in; and even thus the army has waxed pro- 
digiously ; and the first snowstorm will bring us face 
to face with distress that is dire and wide and deep. 
Some twenty-two Trades Unions have sent in returns of 
their unemployed, and show that 16,794 out of 268,764 
members have nothing to do: which means that six 
of every hundred Working-Men in the Kingdom, to use 
their own slang, are in ‘the big shop’; a state of 
affairs unparalleled since 1888, when it was exceeded 
just before the revival in trade. Now, we are but 
young in deed: we are only at the top of the dip; 
and no one can tell what the figures will be when we 
reach the bottom. Of the aforesaid Unions only two 
report that trade is good, but nine report it moderate, 
and eleven report it bad; and the trades in which no 
record is kept are probably worse off than these. 
Thus, it is computed that this winter, of every ten 
farm-labourers one will find himself without work ; 
while, to example ourselves from skilled labour, ninety 
thousand shipbuilders are standing idle even now. Yet 
we are but in October, and the hardships of the year are 
seldom felt in earnest till the end of November. ‘Then, 
as the season wears, the number of bankruptcies grows 
apace. In the first nine months of 91, 3054 re- 
ceiving orders were gazetted; but for the first nine 
months of ‘92 the total was 3454—a very considerable 
rush to the wrong side. Further, as showing the reality 
of agricultural grievances, it has to be noted that the 
farming class is mainly responsible for the increase : 
from which “twould scarce appear that it has grumbled 
for grumbling’s sake. 

It will profit us, no doubt, to watch the action 
of the so-called Labour Leaders. Thus far, they 
have done nothing by way of preparation except 
appeal to charity and seek relief in one way or 
another from the rates. ‘lo feed and to force through 
a mischievous and silly strike; to salary the blind 
mouths which are sent to Parliament or Council— 
for achievements of this sort your Working-Man is 
ever in funds. But we rarely hear of his clubbing 
for the Unemployed. His sole policy, whether he dis- 
play it at a Lord Mayor's Show or in a demand for 
relief works, consists in begging of the Capitalist he 
and his mates have combined to bring to ruin. Far 
worse to blame, however, are the leaders and 
custodians of what is largely called ‘ Liberal Opinion. 
In a coward fear of the multitude they preached 
Free ‘Trade from the housetops when our farming 
interest was being ruined, our industrial enterprise 
was being gutted, by their preachments; but they 
stopped short when it came to be a matter of adapting 
their precious nostrum to the New Labour. Accord- 
ing to the new canons, when you engage a servant 
you must not offer him the market hire: you must 
reckon up his expenses, and give him enough to 
cover them. The Paddington scavengers, who re- 
volted against the broom at twelve shillings a week, 
knew well that the work would gladly be done for 
ten; and in the counties, if you offer your stone- 
breaker, roadman, and the like the district agricultural 
price, you shall not escape damnation as a sweater. 
Nearly all our elective bodies are being bullied by a noisy 
faction of their constituents into buying labour—not as 
good, cheap as they can get it, but—at rates fixed for 
them to purchase at by a ‘Trade Union. ‘To denote the 
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end were needless ; but the reply of the Free Trader to 
them that hold him traitor to his principles deserves 
remark. For it is one of his catchwords—a catchword 
that is almost an oath—that his patent takes no 
account of industry. Tree ‘Trade is a matter of 
Customs Tariffs; so he will not deign to argue with 
any who hold that a sound principle is a principle 
susceptible of general application, and that what js 
sound at the Custom House needs must be sound on 
the Labour Market also. But this evasion will no 
longer serve. Economic laws are stronger than the 
New or any other Unionism. Industrial depression, 
wages that will down despite every effort to keep them 
up, loss of employment, all that these things entail— 
what are they but the natural issue of a policy one 
part whereof is in flat and downright antagonism to 
the other. 


A BAD BEGINNING 


R. MORLEY appears to be determined that 
when the time comes for his political opponents 
to criticise his official conduct, they shall have no lack 
of interesting and weighty topics of reproach. The 
text of that Commission in which Mr. John Dillon 
affects to discern the necessary preliminaries of the 
salvation of Ireland furnishes matter for an almost 
indefinite amount of hearty and solid vituperation. 
Almost every line of it is open to the gravest censure. 
It will be convenient first to consider what the Com- 
missioners are ordered to ‘inquire into and_ report. 
This is stated in five paragraphs. ‘The first one is :— 
The number of tenants on such estates |i.c., es- 
tates upon which tenants have been evicted, and 
being ‘ now resident in Ireland” have made ‘ claims 
to be re-instated’] who have been evicted from 
their holdings since the Ist day of May, 1879, the 
extent and annual rent of such holdings, with such 
particulars of the evictions as you may deem 
necessary. 
Now, this is all matter of pure statistics, which the 
Commissioners must learn from clerks and the like 
whose duty it is to keep them informed, and which Mr. 
Morley could equally well ascertain for himself, without 
the help of a Commission: less the ‘ particulars, the 
demand for which appears to be an invitation to the 
Commissioners to be as picturesque, declamatory, and 
inaccurate as they ‘may deem necessary. They might, 
of course, deem it necessary to dwell upon the unlawful 
resistance offered to legal process by the evicted 
tenants and their friends, and the assaults com- 
mitted by these upon the officers of the law in the 
performance of their duty. More probably they 
will understand that what they are expected to 
‘put on record’—as the blameless John Dillon has 
it—is the cruel hardship of which it will be only too 
easy to get stories equally fluent and mendacious. 
They may be confidently expected to tell how the 
hired baby a week old was put out on the roadside 
(without mentioning that it was hired): how the old 
woman of ninety-five underwent similar treatment 
(though in fact she was carried in for the purpose the 
same morning, and afterwards rolled hilariously home). 
But they will not mention the boiling stirabout which 
the starving tenants poured on the heads of the 
police, nor how they stoned and _pitchforked the 
sheriff's officers. As the ascertainment of statistical 
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figures is the duty of clerks, so the collection of 
picturesque romance is that of reporters: and neither 
can be done better by Royal Commissioners than by 
any one else. 

he other four paragraphs are open to the same 
criticism. ‘There is absolutely nothing in any one of 
them which can really be usefully investigated by a 
(‘ommission. Here they are :— 

2, The number of such holdings re-let to other 
tenants or sold by the owners of such estates, the 
new rents or purchase-money of each holding, the 
rents paid by the former tenants, and such other 
circumstances connected with the substituted 
tenants or purchasers as you may deem expedient. 

The number of tenants re-instated on such 
estates, the names of the estates, and the terms 
upon which the re-instatement took place. 

4. Any proposals for settlement which have 
been made, or which may be made, by landlord or 
tenant with a view to re-instatement. 

5. The cost, as far as can be ascertained, of the 
evictions, to the Exchequer, and the cost, as far as 
can be ascertained, to the Exchequer and to local 
rates, of any proceedings consequent upon evictions, 
and such other facts and circumstances connected 
therewith as you may deem expedient. 

For ‘consequent upon an eviction ’ it will not be sur- 
prising if the Commissioners sometimes read ‘ consequent 
upon forcible and unlawful resistance to an eviction, 
and it looks as if they were intended so todo. ‘The 
sixth paragraph is a reference of a different kind : 

6. What means should be adopted to bring 
about settlements, and the re-instatement of 
evicted tenants, and thereby to give effect to the 
policy of the late Parliament indicated by section 
13 of the Purchase of Land Ireland Act, 1891 ? 

Such a determination of policy were the business, not of 
any Commission but, of Mr. Morley himself. You will 
observe the characteristic false pretence, insinuated 
the latter half of the paragraph, that Mr. Morley and 
the Commission want to work on the same lines as the 
late Government. 

Not less interesting than the reference are the names 
of the referees. The chairman is an English judge. 
Why an English judge? Because Mr. Morley wants 
to be able to say that his Commission is impartial. 
Yet it is not the business of English judges to 
collect statistical information from people who have 
already collected (and published) it in the common 
course of their duty ; and assuredly it is not their busi- 
ness to investigate such problems of party politics as 
that one raised in the sixth paragraph of the reference. 
The English judges have a great deal to do, just at 
present, which ts their business: but one of them is to 
be indefinitely removed from his duties to serve on this 


Commission. It is highly improbable that any other 


judge on the English bench would have accepted so 


absurd a position and one so inconsistent with his duty 
to English litigants. But then the position would not 
have been offered to any other English judge. Mr. 
Justice Mathew is a Roman Catholic Irishman. — Inas- 
much as his uncle was a priest, it is probable that his 
grandfather was a small farmer. He is an advocate of 
Home Rule, and is vehemently prejudicial in favour of 
Irish tenants against Irish landlords. He has an abso- 
lutely unjudicial mind wherever his prejudices come 
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into play; and is therefore, though an extremely clever 
man, for many purposes an exceedingly bad judge. 
But that is by the way. Mr. Morley knows all these 
circumstances, and appoints Mr. Justice Mathew his 
chairman, and Mr. Justice Mathew accepts the position, 
because the public at large does not know them, 
and he has the honour to enjoy the reputation of 
the English Bench. Because the Bench is impartial 
in general, Mr. Morley borrows the one judge who is— 
or who may be—grossly partial in the particular matter 
to be considered. ‘The selection of the next member 
is also fraudulent. Mr. Christopher Redington is a 
landlord ; it is meant that the public should believe 
him chosen to represent the landlords and to secure 
a fair consideration of their cases; he is really 
chosen because, being a somewhat eccentric person, 
he is one of the four or five resident Irish landlords 
who are Nationalists. We have no knowledge of 
the opinions or the performances of Mr. Roche, 
Q.C.: but Messrs. Edmund Murphy and Morrough 
O’Brien are said to be Assistant Land Commis- 
sioners, or something of that sort, which means that 
they get their living by reducing rents. Most of Mr. 
Morley’s Commissioners are obscure, but no doubt 
they are so chosen as to produce the desired Report. 
The statistical part of it is written and_ printed 
in a hundred parliamentary returns, the political 
part is perhaps not much more problematical. Of 
course, inasmuch as the Commission cannot do any- 
thing, or suggest anything except confiscation, its 
institution is a dishonest picture of activity as regards 
the Nationalist members and the evicted tenants : but 
the former—teste John Dillon—are quite satisfied, and 
the latter are accustomed to being defrauded by their 
patrons. It is worth while to observe, however, that if 
Mr. Morley really hoped to set up in Ireland an Irish 
Parliament having power to legislate as to land, there 
would be no sort of use in his Commission, and the 
presence upon it of an English judge would be an 
insult. As it is—we should like to hear the verdict of 
the English Bench. 

It seems likely that Mr. Morley’s conduct generally 
will harmonise with this rather abject kind ‘a double- 
dealing. Very little is known of the circumstances 
in which the Government has illustrated the advantages 
of Removability in magistrates in the person of Colonel 
Turner. Nothing is yet known of this officer but that 
he did his duty, and in so far as he was an executive 
officer, obeyed such orders as he was liable to receive. 
This is not a reason for dismissing a man. If Mr. 
Morley have really dismissed Colonel Turner for doing 
his duty, because the performance of that duty was 
personally disagreeable to Mr. Dillon or Mr. Healy, 
then Mr. Morley has acted in a manner hard to qualify 
politely ; but the subject is one to which it may be 
useful to return when more about it is known. 


CARMAUX AND PARIS 


IR ARTHUR'S next librettist, Mr. Grundy or 
another, might do worse than stage the Carmaux 
Strike. ‘The curtain weuld rise upon a chorus of 
artisans singing the praises of Calvignac the blameless 
miner but yesterday elected Mayor. Follows a solo 
from the People’s Chosen (Mr. Hayden Coffin) extolling 
the dignity of labour and the holiness of universal 
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suffrage, and expressing a firm resolve to devote his 
life to the service of the Municipality. The Comic 
Gendarme (Mr. H. Monkhouse) suggests that the 
problem of bread and cheese may offer difficulties ; but 
Calvignac retorts significantly, ‘My employers shall 
provide me, purse-proud capitalists though they be.’ 
The ribald expresses incredulity: ‘Who are you a- 
kiddin’ of ?* And so on—for he were a poor play- 
wright that could not vamp a couple of acts from this 
reductio ad absurdum of the relations between Master 
and Man. Cannot you imagine Baron Reille, Chair- 
man of the Company (Mr. Rutland Barrington), 
setting forth in mournful strains how Calvignac’s 
official duties always take him from the mine, 
whenever there are junketings afoot, until in three 
months he has wrought but seventeen days? Again, 
there are excellent possibilities for sprightliness 
in the overtures addressed to the Incorruptible. 
‘Would your Worship, timidly asks the Manager, 
‘kindly contrive to be a trifle more regular at the de- 
grading occupations to which you have been condemned 
by a malign accident of birth?’ To which Catvicy x 
(/ime-light), ‘True, an untoward fate made my father 
a delver not a director. Still I am a Mayor, and as a 
Mayor I am absolved from toil... Then come his dis- 
missal from the mine; his comrades’ oath to share their 
hero’s fate come weal come woe (a scene modelled on 
the ‘ Benediction des Poigaards’) ; alarums and excur- 
sions in which declamatory Socialists, maltreated Black- 
legs, and bedevilled Police all bear a part. Until at last 
a Board of Conciliation would pronounce this notable 
decree: ‘Both sides are perfectly justified in their 
respective lines of action. The necessary love-interest 
is at present to seek, but the Baron could obviously be 
equipped with a son enamoured of Calvignac’s daughter. 
Add a mother-in-law or two, and behold! the scenario 
of a popular success. 

The truth is the Carmaux Strike, that latest assertion 
of the Rights of Labour, almost beggars criticism. 
A digger is elected to a municipal office ; he professes 
to be unable to ply his pickaxe; under the cireum- 
stances what course remains for his employer? Being 
a practical man, he summons his ingenious employee, 
and, says he, ‘I am really very sorry, but my motto is 
“no work, no wages”: you must either cut that 
mayoralty of yours, or quit my service. Such a decision 
would convince the most of us: it is mere gall and 
wormwood to a New-Style Mayor. ‘The dismissal 
(he retorts) of a miner, upon whom the votes of his 
comrades happen to have fallen, constitutes an at- 
tack upon Political Liberty, an infraction of the Rights 
of Universal Suffrage. Thus, in fact, the worthy M. 
Dupuy-Dutemps in the Chamber on ‘Tuesday. “And 
nobody had the courage to ask him this simple 
question :—If a servant accept a popular appoint- 
ment, does the onus of his maintenance devolve upon 
his superior? And the Deputy did but echo the rub- 
bish emptied over Carmaux every day and all of the 
last two months. The incendiary violence of the man 
Baudin and his fellows has been met by the Company 
in anything but the proper spirit. In the first place 
the directors aggravated the position by paltering with 
Calvignac: who should have been sent about his 
business after a week’s mayoralty or less, but whose 
vanity had been pampered by a prolonged acquiescence 
in his irregularities, culminating in an obsequious 





inquiry if he would condescend; to be Something es. 
‘bloomin’ independent.’ Again, the strike begun, the 
door should have been shut upon compromise, despite 
the clamouring of fanatics and dupes. The Directors, 
however, thought fit to concede the principle at issue 
by offering to find a salary for the Mayor of Carmauy, 
even were his voice identical with that of her latter. 
day Cleon; and, this saving of appearances failing 
to serve its turn, the Company agreed through jt 
Chairman, the aforesaid Baron, to submit the matte; 
to the arbitration of the Premier. ‘This pledge, as 
given at the close of the discussion in the Chamber, 
produced a dramatic situation dear to the great heart 
of France. Its effect can only be to provide a con- 
venient retreat for the heroic Calvignac: inasmuch as 
no industrial problem can be solved where none js at 
stake. Nay, the egregious municipality of Paris having 
financed the malcontents they may even reject M, 
Loubet’s curious mediation. 

The chief excuse for the Company’s supineness lies jy 
the feeble support of the Executive. In reply to M. 
Armand Depres, the Premier unfolded a_ policy (or 
want of policy) even Mr. Morley would have blushed 
to own. His only positive statement was that 
the Government had prevented the mines from being 
Hooded, so that the men can start bread-winning again 
as soon as it shall please their Majesties to do so. M, 
Loubet then diverged into might-have beens : it was the 
absence of a Statute of Compulsory Arbitration that 
paralysed the Ministry. Yet the imperative duty of 
these politicians consisted in—not the erection of some 
scheme of diplomacy but—the enforcement of law and 
order through the arrest of Baudin, Pichon & Co. The 
Company has been handicapped throughout by its 
inability to secure protection for imported labour, and, 
with much show of reason, ascribes its deplorable sur- 
render to the inaction of authority. This point was 
conveniently ignored in the Prime Minister's explana- 
tion, and the disorganisation of the Right caused the 
debate to degenerate into the merest sham fight. The 
Loubet Cabinet has accordingly escaped ; but the affair 
conduces neither to its stability nor the Republics. 
For Casarism is the necessary corrective of Socialism, 
and Proudhon’s self could hardly have out-Heroded the 
effrontery of the demonstrations at Carmaux. 


FREE TRADE IN HALLS 
A Tl’ the end of last week the Theatres and Music- 


Halls) Committee of the London County 
Council sat for two days as a Licensing Committee 
at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell; and next week 
the parent body meets to consider its reports. ‘To 


judge by the past, this year’s work is already done. 


The central authority will confirm its Committee with 
but little change. Such bodies love not only power, 
but also the delegation of power : whereby an agreeable 
feeling of responsibility is diffused throughout the 
mass, while the trouble of exact inquiry is saved. ‘The 
Committee did much after the fearless old fashion we 
know so well. The opposition to some demands was 
based upon the neglect of applicants to make proper 
structural alterations. ‘The present state of their 
premises was inimical to the safety or to the comfort of 
the lieges : so the inspectors reported ; truly no doubt. 
Certain managers will ever prefer their own immediate 
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profit before everything else ; and we know how terrible 
the consequences of panic and fire. ‘The reduction of 
such dangers to a minimum is a laudable object, and 
such interests as are in the way must be ruthlessly 
disregarded. Then there was the conversion of the 
Royal English Opera House into a Music-Hall. ‘The 
Philosopher hath smiled (or sighed) his fill; but 
the proprietors know their own minds, and there 
discussion drops. ‘I'he licence was recommended : how 
could it be other when Sir Augustus Harris was under 
yow to manage for at least five years? Yet was there 
opposition extraordinary. ‘The Empire, the Pavilion, 
the Oxford, all instructed counsel. Mr. Lockwood (a 
wit among barristers) talked of ‘ the integrity of the 
Empire, but there was no argument under his 
drolling, and none in the cavillings of his fellows. 
‘To sav that the new Hall is not needed is to assert 
what is incapable of proof. It is as handy as 
the others: it will probably be as well managed 
as they; and if it fail, the proprietors alone will 
suffer, And Mr. Poland, who applied for the licence, 
was fully warranted in showing the interestedness of 
the opposition. 

After all the West-End Music-Halls are wealthy 
institutions, the resorts of a comparatively superior class, 
and are very well able to take care of themselves. It 
was by the discussion of their fellows in the East that 
the sentiments of some Committeemen were made pain- 
fully apparent. ‘The creed of these persons is that the 
Music-Hall, at best a concession to the mob, is some- 
thing innately and incurably vile. How else explain 
the successful opposition to the applications on behalf 
of the New Sadlers Wells Theatre, the Angel and 
Crown, and the Rose and Crown? The evidence led 
for the objectors was of the flimsiest. 
nection, clergymen, dissenting ministers, and urban 
missionaries are accustomed neither to weigh their 
words nor to estimate the value of hearsay testimony : 


In such a con- 


they are professional advocates, and what they say is 
liable to every kind of discount. In the debates of the 
Committee it was not perceived that such persons are, 
and must be, interested witnesses. Would any down- 
East scripture-reader dare to stand up for any down- 
Kast Hall? And if he did, could he keep his 
situation? ‘The walls of Little Bethel would collapse 
(‘and Universal Dulness bury all’) should the presiding 
genius advocate a temperate indulgence in such amuse- 
ments as the Hall provides. ‘he pressure brought 
to bear on the Established Church is no whit less 
stringent. What clerical person, however low in the 
scale, may go forth night after night and see? And 
yet without such practical experience how can he dare 
to sit in judgment ? There was some other evidence. A 
seafaring man (one Charles McDonald) ingenuously con- 
fessed that he had been ‘ chucked” from the Angel and 
Crown ; now he prefers headquarters of the local Mis- 
sions ; naturally he had no good word for his antient 
haunt! But how much is his testimony worth? ‘The 
worst said was that here were congregations of sailors 
Now, the problem that meets us in 
The life there 


and loose women. 
the East End should be fairly faced. 


is rough, squalid, very far from gay: the amusments 
are few: are we therefore to make them fewer ? Loose 
women must be somewhere: the rdéfle is impossible : 
the English habit does not permit of seizure and con- 
finement. Are they more offensive in the Music-Hall 
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than on the street? more dangerous there than in 
the public-house or the private den? ‘The Music-Hall 
cannot be carried on without order and quiet, and 
the police bore witness that here both quiet and order 
had been the rule. Now the police, being nightly 
visitors, are experts in the matter; and one cannot 
see why they should entertain this sort of bias. Yet 
it was not suggested that they were bribed, and their 
testimony was on the whole ignored. It was shown 
that drunkenness does not decline because the haunt 
is closed. How could it? Jack a-shore must be 
amused, Not for him the popular tecture: not for 
him the mission service! What he wants—and what 
he will have—is liquor and the society of the Sex. 
You may shut the Hall; but you can neither bar the 
public-house to him, nor close the street. Miss ‘lear- 
sheet profits no whit the worse, and the publican is 
very much obliged to you. In brief, the only crumb 
of comfort that is yours is the reflection that you 
have shown off your little gift of tyranny, and pre- 
vented somebody else from spending his time in a 
manner which you are pleased to disapprove. 

Is the Licensing Committee of any sort of use? Why 
not let the Halls, like grocers’ shops, be left to the 
common law of supply and demand? If your grocer 
adulterate he is fined; could the Hall-keeper not be 
punished in like fashion for structural deficiencies 
or bad management? In any case, the present 
authority of the Council is excessive, and should be 
curtailed. ‘The Local Government Act of °88 gave it 
the administrative powers of Quarter Sessions : among 
which is the licensing of houses and other places for 
music and dancing. In country districts, apart from 
local Acts and the adopted clauses of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act of 90, there is no restriction on 
Music Halls; but in London, though applications must 
be heard and considered, the decision of the Council is 
final, the deliberations are secret, and only the result is 
known. An appeal should lie against the rejection of 
applications. ‘I'he proper tribunal would be a Divisional 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 
admitted; but evidence already tendered would be 
thoroughly sifted and strained. The advantages result- 
Individual cases of injustice— 


New evidence would not be 


ing would be threefold. 
there are such cases every year—would be remedied. 
There would be evolved a regular code of rules for the 
Council's guidance and restraint. Last, and most 
important of all, the knowledge that its decisions were 
subject to reconsideration would have a most salutary 
effect on the Court of first instance, 


‘COMRADES, STICK TOGETHER ’* 


HE removal of the First Life Guards to Shorncliffe, 
with the sentence on ‘Trooper Marshall of 
eighteen months imprisonment and dismissal from 
the service, closes an incident, but does nothing to wipe 
off the reproach which must henceforth smirch the 
reputation, hitherto untarnished, of the regiment first 
on our Army List. 
For the primary act of cutting the saddles, it 
may partly be set down, perhaps, to the action of 


one or two disaffecteds, filled with the madness of 


a Saturday night’s carouse. The astonishing thing 
is that the next morning brought no wisdom, but 
that all through the Sunday a large part of the 
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regiment was in sympathy with these marauders 
and against the cause of discipline and order. The 
uproar and the mutinous attitude have possibly 
been exaggerated: it seems certain that no very 
serious attempts were made at their suppression. 
But it cannot be disputed that this collective in- 
subordination was far more momentous than the mis- 
chief whence it came. It was not to be thought that the 
culprits should be detected unless they chose to surren- 
der; for the soldier has the schoolboy’s abhorrence of 
‘peaching.’ On the other hand the schoolboy has a finer 
than the soldier's sense of honour. When Lord Methuen 
gave the regiment five minutes to produce the guilty 
parties or be punished for them in a body, he adopted 
a device the schoolmaster knows for infallible; and the 
fact that the mischief-makers did not respond lost them 
no doubt the greater part of the sympathy they had 
thus far enjoyed. It also seems likely that it was this 
cooling of the hot and stupid spirit of mutiny—in 
combination, it may be, with certain threats of inform- 
ing—that inspired ‘Trooper Marshall to post the 
encouragement of a certain scurrilous newspaper in 
the canteen, with the headline, ‘Comrades, Stick 
Together.” Be this as it may, it is certain that Mar- 
shall showed herein the instinct of the true mutineer: 
whose one endeavour is to strengthen his own position 
and involve his fellows in similar hazards with him- 
self. And no one with any conception of all that 
mutiny implies will affirm that his punishment is greater 
than his deserts. 

Divers causes have been suggested for this unsatis- 
factory display of esprit de corps; and, as was inevit- 
able, the trouble with the Grenadiers has been instanced 
as a parallel case. Indeed, it seems not impossible that 
all the Guards’ regiments are in a measure untrustworthy 
and unstable. If that be so, one must look further for 
the cause than to the absences (alleged) of officers or the 
assertion that they are not known personally to their 
men. It is probably untrue of the better and the more 
energetic ; and, as regards the others, it would be of 
little consequence if it were true. We know that when 
the Guards were in Egypt under Wolseley the distine- 
tion they achieved was common to both officers and 
men; and it seems safe to conclude that none of the 
troopers who rode at Kassassin were among the gentry 
that spent their Sunday ‘ boo-ing’ in the barrack-yard 
at Windsor. But even had there been a Burnaby to go 
among the hooters it is doubtful if he would have 
been able to quell the disturbance. The real gist of 
the matter seems to lie in the assumption that a soldier 
can be a soldier, without seeing—without hoping to see 
—active service. Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Advice to the Young 
British Soldier’ is of no sort of use to a Guards recruit. 
Nor does it anything avail to stuff the room of experience 
in the field with unwonted niceties of drill and an 
extremely costly uniform. Thus is Hodge made 
rather Jeames than Thomas Atkins! Moreover, the 
Guardsman ofticer is often of very different kidney 
from his fellow in the Cavalry or the Line. The one 
man’s soldiering is real; the other’s is chiefly orna- 
mental. ‘This one is ambitious fora life of activity 
and foreign service ; the other idles in his club and in 
society. And how demoralising life in our metropolitan 
cities is for the younger troopers is fast becoming 
matter for public scandal. 

The only possible remedy for this state of things is 
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that the Guards should take their place on the roster 
That they, and they only, shall minister to the necessities 
of Royalty has been shown to be not essential. Lancers 
have been seen in the boxes at the Horse-Guards, and 
Seaforth Highlanders have done sentry-go at Windsor. 
The true cure for the disease that has taken hold 
on our Household troops is—India: for there, if they 
do not get a taste of actual fighting, they shail 
at least learn something of the Empire, something of 
the use and the dignity of a British soldier; {hey 
shall find that before a soldier is worth the name of 
one, there is work for him to do which is vastly more 
arduous than that they are grumbling about. As ee 
their bearskins and electro-plate, these may well remaiy 
in England. ‘The Militia and the Volunteers are fo, 
those officers whose duties as noblemen and landowners 
necessitate their presence at home. ‘To be plain, there 
can be small question but that another outbreak of 
mutiny in a Household regiment will make some such 
drastic change an absolute necessity. Had the First 
Life Guards been sent on a spell of foreign service 
instead of into camp at Shorncliffe, the issue had 
probably been one of permanent advantage to the 
regiment. Even as the bars by Piccadilly Circus would 


have experienced a notable and pleasing purification, 


CANADA 
Mr. Gold- 


win Smith has been asked to resign his office 


HERE is brave news from Canada. 


as Crown Attorney for Oxford County; the Minister 
of Militia has ordered a Lieutenant of the Canadian 
Volunteers to retire for lecturing in favour of 
annexation in Boston; Messrs. Mercier and Pacaud 
have been convicted of conspiracy to defraud ; and 
the Treasury surplus for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year is 600,000 dollars more than it was for the corre- 
sponding period of 1891. For all which let us thank our 
gods and the Canadian Government. 

As for Mr. G. Smith a year ago, or thereabouts, he 
pathetically announced his intention of leaving Canad 
and retiring from public life. He turned towards 
England, and she did not encourage him to look for 
a hospitable reception. ‘Then there was silence save 
for an occasional article in a review, dismally fore- 
shadowing disaster and declaring the failure of Con- 
federation and the triumph of Messrs. James G. Blaine 
& Co. But Mr. Smith was only engaged in a round of 
those ‘ farewell performances’ which actors on a differ- 
ent stage are accustomed to announce and never honour. 
The other day he appeared, fervid as ever, as an 
Annexationist at a meeting in Ontario: this while 
holding an office of profit under the Crown. Either 
the man has no sense of humour or no civic morals. 
Mr. Oliver Mowatt, the Premier of Ontario, loyal 
little Radical that he is, promptly dismissed the once 
illustrious parson; and Oxford County (in Canada) 
has dispensed with his services, as another Oxford 
before. No course but dismissal was open to Mr. 
Mowatt. Otherwise, how could the Minister of 
Militia have sent Lieutenant Macdonald to the right- 
about? Mr. Macdonald did not preach Annexation 
from his own doorstep, but went over to the enemy's 
camp, and begged our foes to consider the advantage 
that must ensue from the absorption of Canada. 
Apart from the question of Annexation itself, it 
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must strike every reasonable man that both Mr. 
smith and Mr. Macdonald know not (or knowing 
abuse) the manners of citizenship. It is indecent to 
turn on the thing that gives you honour and bread and 
civic worthiness and rend it’; and “tis a comfort to 
find that the Canadian Government, has not lost the 
habit of decision and vigour with Sir John Macdonald. 
With a sound and fearless Administration and an 
incorruptible judiciary the future of the country 
js safe: and the Dominion has both. Last year 
Mr. Mercier, the French Canadian premier, was with 
us flaunting papal 
for Quebec, not in London but Paris: 


honours and borrowing money 
thus hoping 
to please the simple French Canadian and the priest- 
hood of his province. He was spending (and had been 
doing so, he and Pacaud) the province's money: 
falsifying her accounts by showing a false sur- 
plus, and misleading the world as to her financial 
standing. He was discovered, brought to book, and 
the charge against him and his confederate has now 
been brought home by a Grand Jury in his own French 
No man was better trusted than Mercier, 
even by his enemies. 


province. 


It was believed that no Grand Jury dare bring ina 
true bill against the man; but the sequel has shown 
that in the French Canadian 
deeper than race. 


there is something 
It was believed that Sir John 
Macdonald would never dare to hang the rebel and 
murderer, Louis Riel, for fear of the French Canadian 
vote. Bat Sir John was wise as he was loyal ; ever 
a lover of diplomacy and compromise, he knew when 
they should and should not be used; also that 
behind the race in the French Canadian there is 
patriotism. ‘The French Canadian accepted his fate 
quietly in 1759; it was his Voltigeurs under De Sala- 
berry that turned the tide of battle in 1813, in the re- 
bellion of 1837 the vast majority was staunch ; in 1885 
he was enthusiastic: he is more Canadian, if more 
clannish, than other Canadians. We who are anxious 
for the permanency and supremacy of the Empire need 
not fear for him and his kind: they may conserve their 
language, keep to the habits of French peasants, be 
subservient to their priests, and remain the most 
ignorant in the mass and the most cultured in’ the 
class of any white people under our flag. But they 
may be trusted to punish their Merciers. It is notable 
that the Annexation cry does not come from Quebec, 
but from Ontario; and its chief herald, if we except 
Mr. Wiman, an Americanised Canadian, is no Canadian 
but an Englishman. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for the Dominion 
thin the publication of the fiscal returns. The 
worst was feared when the McKinley ‘Tariff came into 
operation. ‘The United States was Canada’s nearest 
market. Statesmen did not hide the fact that the 
case was serious. ‘Chey showed an almost nervous 
to attempt negotiations with 
all to no purpose. 


haste Washington : 


It was not without premeditation 
that Mr. Blaine (Mr. Harrison was a mere counter in 
the game) turned the screw on Canada. He was not, 
therefore, easily to be converted by Sir Charles ‘Tupper 
and Mr. Foster. ‘Twice these Commissioners went, 
and were given no hope. ‘They might have known 
what the end would be. Still, they did their 
duty. Meanwhile the Canadian Government sought 
to extend trade to Australia, to the West Indies, 
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to Britain. It has succceded in developing the 
trade with Britain: fruit, butter, 
and meat have come here in larger quantities 
during the past twelve months. Little has been done 
with the West Indies, and little with Australia; but 
the Canadians have not yet given up the hope of 
establishing a trade with Australia by means of a line 
of steamers between Vancouver and Sydney. And it 
may be that 1893 will see that accomplished, and some 
of the trade between San Francisco and Australia 
diverted to the Canadian port. 


cheese, eggs, 


IRISH NIHILISM 


HERE are, apparently, two kinds of Irish patriot : 
those who are informers by profession, and those 

who make things easy for the informer by a ridiculous 
habit of indiscreet conspiracy. No man, therefore, 
shall interest himself continuously and unaffectedly (or 
as a Briton) in Irish politics except he be (1) a police- 
man, or (2)a Born Governor. Now Mr. Morley, for his 
But Major 
Le Caron, by the demonstration of his book (Twenty- 
five Years in the Secret Service. Wondon: Heinemann), 
is both a very honest person and a detective by nature. 
Also, he claims acceptance at the bar of public opinion 
as a genuine (or British) patriot. 
he says, and pleads no regret. 
plead none. 


part, is neither policeman nor governor. 


He admits no shame, 
He need admit nor 
He has happened on an extraordinary 
career ; which he began with enthusiasm, and which he 
has pursued with courage, ability, and—success. For, 
though he was expended, as we say, on the Parnell 
Commission, yet that trial was less of a failure than it 
seemed. 

aphorism. 


It is always worth while to explode an 

And the Parnell Commission disproved the 
greatest aphorism Burke ever made. We know it 
possible, henceforward, not only to lay an_ indict- 
ment against a nation, but to make the indictment 
good, 

Major Le Caron’s book, which is now being read the 
country over, demonstrates many things of which it is 
good that the common man should be informed. Most 
of us, perhaps, understand that your Kelt, even when 
he is Americanised, must remain a futility. Our Diplo- 
matists, in fact, are quite capable of dealing with the 
barbarian, whether he be Oriental, or Tartar, or, let us 
say, Black Irish: and our secret service, more by luck 
than by management, remains as efficient as most. 
But this Spy (it is his own word) has three separate 
To them that would 
believe in the Reign of Peace, he shows how our 
enemies are banded together to shatter themselves on 
our good fortune. ‘To them that believe in the New 
Kira of Irish Patriotism, he offers the Saga of Mr. 
Alexander Sullivan. And to the Liberal Waverer he 
shows what are the political prisoners to whom Mr. 
Gladstone may be forced to grant an amnesty. In 
of the first point, Major Le  Caron’s 
story, tuld with  succinctness but with all 


lessons for the simple-minded. 


regard 


necessary circumstance, quite surpasses The Mutiny of 
the Mavericks. But it may be taken quite seriously. 


In 1868, the President of the United States, whose 
collusion with the raid on Canada was well known, 
received the President of the Fenian Brotherhood at 
White House, and assured him of his continued 
sympathy and support. 


At this interview Le Caron 
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was present. ‘hree years afterwards, the latter 
President (by name O’Neill), after his second invasion 
of our territory, crossed the border a third time, with 
four hundred rifles, to join Louis Riel. During the 
Majuba Campaign, the expenses of the Dutch officers 
who left Amsterdam to assist the Boers figured on the 
unpublished accounts of the Land League. When 
—also under the last Gladstonian Government— 
our relations with Russia were strained, the agents 
of the Clan-na-Gael, backed by ‘certain millionaires,’ 
applied to St. Petersburg for letters of marque: and 
apparently received some kind of assurances in return. 
And so on; without end: for Dhuleep Singh, and may- 
be Arabi Pasha and the Man in the Moon, were mixed 
up in the thousand and one plots to which Le Caron, 
in passing, refers ; of which, moreover, the assassination 
of the Queen, the theft of the Sacred Stone of ‘Tara, 
the abduction of the Prince of Wales, and the demoli- 
tion of Portland Prison, were not the most exciting. 
Now your Irishman, of course, is the victim of 
imagination. But the bearing of these ideals lies 
in the application of them—to the Union of Hearts. 
Also, we are now told that the Clan-na-Gael in 
1882 received £20,000 from the Land League ; that 
the Clan-na-Gael, just before the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders, had approved a new pattern of hand-grenade, 
which the Invincibles originally intended to use; 
and that it was Mr. Thomas Sexton, M.P., who 
contrived Brennan’s escape after Carey had given his 
evidence. Finally, as we remember, Mr. Parnell, in 
1881, in the House of Commons, assured Major Le 
Caron that he saw no reason why, when the United 
Brotherhood was fully prepared, ‘an open insurrec- 
tionary movement could not be brought about.’ 

As to Mr. Sullivan, President of the Land League 
and of the Clan-na-Gael ; friend of Blaine; the actual 
leader of all Obujpobmjtuts (so Irish Nationalists 
love to be called) and the Perseus of Isfmboe (or 
Ireland); who has applied Parnellism to American 
politics, and who procured the murder of Dr. Cronin ; 
several things are to be noted. As thus. He made 
the Land League and the Clan-na-Gael convertible 
forms of the same Society (p. 152); so that the 
Irish Land League was completely controlled by the 
Revolutionary Directory : and John Devoy reported in 
1880 that the organisation ‘ on this side of the water’ 
(which is now under the patronage of Mr. Morley), had 
signified its ‘ readiness to carry out a system of warfare 
characterised by all the rigours of Nihilism. Again, 
Sullivan’s Society aims, according to its Constitution, 
at ‘the overthrow of the English dominion’ and ‘ the 
complete and absolute independence of Ireland. Of 
which Society most Land Leaguers, or at any rate most 
American Land Leaguers, are sworn members. Finally, 
even the famous Minority Report, which condemned 
Sullivan, and for the adoption of which Dr. Cronin was 
murdered, complained—not of dynamiting but—of un- 
successful dynamiting ; and abused the Q. V. C.—not 
for sending Lomasney and his scoundrel companions 
‘to blow up London’ but—for not helping them to 
escape from the police. 

Of course, all this Irish melodrama has its ludicrous 
side. ‘The Fenians who, in Le Caron’s admirable 
account of their 1870 raid, advance on vacancy ‘ with 
fixed bayonets, cheering wildly, turn tail at the first 
volley from the ambushed volunteer; the gunpowder 
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plots of Jeremiah O'Donovan (the Hossa seems to he . 
sort of Irish equivalent for Pharoah) never seen to 
come off ; Sullivan’s dynamiters cannot attempt London 
Bridge without blowing themselves up ; even the Fenian 
bank-notes are badly spelt, their proclamations illite. 
rate as magniloquent, and their military costumes 
ridiculous. But the fact remains that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are raised to gratify the malignity 
of the common Irishman ; most of which, no doubt, are 
spent by such persons as Egan on (say) opera boxes— 
but some show has to be made with the remainder, 9 
far, the most of this show has been made by certain 
fanatics who came over to England with dynamite 
about ten years since. ‘Their two separate campaigns 
resulted in little or no damage to us: but left 
no less than twenty-five of *‘ the enemy’ in prison, most 
of them at penal servitude for life. Dr. Gallagher, the 
most dangerous of these ruffians, who at the Chicago 
Convention in 1881 was ‘quite enthusiastic’ in praise 
of explosives, is now at Portland. He was captured, 
with four of his associates, in 1883, in possession of a 
quantity of nitro-glycerine equal, according to experts, 
to the blowing up of every street in London. The 
second group of dynamiters effected, between October 
1883 and January 1885, six separate explosions. Only 
two of this band were brought to trial; but two, also, 
disappeared with a cake of Atlas powder. Daly, who 
was working independently to blow up the House 
of Commons by throwing bombs on the Speaker's 
table, was captured in 1884. He was, says Le Caron 
‘the most daring and desperate criminal of all”: and 
he was sold by an American friend who is now, pro- 
bably, on one of the Amnesty Committees which are 
demanding his liberation. At the Kilkenny Convention, 
on ‘Tuesday, Mr. Davitt called upon the Government 
to release this Daly, and his companions, on the ground 
that they had now been in prison for ten years, suffer- 
ing ‘refined mental tortures * and ‘ bodily humiliation, 
Mr. P. A. Chance, M.P. also remarked that these men, 
‘quite apart from the question of their guilt or inno- 
cence, had suffered a punishment ‘more than ade- 
quate. 

Now, it is galling, no doubt, to the Irish that these 
men should remain in prison: because they believe, as 
Le Caron shows, that it was the dynamite campaign 
that brought Home Rule within the range of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ practical politics. But the Government, 
should it desire to resist the demand, has but to quote 
two sentences from a secret circular of the Clan-na- Gael 
issued at Christmas, 1885, after Mr. Gladstone’s conver- 
sion. ‘lhe operations so far conducted,’ says The 'I'ri- 
angle,‘ have compelled the enemy to recognise the Con- 
stitutional party, and we are now in a fair way to reap 
the benefits. ... of the heroic work of the . . . brother- 
hood. But ‘we expect to resume active operations 
after present exigencies are passed. It would really 
be indiscreet of Mr. Gladstone to grant this Amnesty. 
And yet—who shall say -—Is it not written ‘We are not 
ruled by murderers, but only—by their friends? ? 

Major Le Caron’s book, by the bye, is clearly, 
pleasantly, and convincingly written. And, on the 
whole, it is well arranged. But there is one curious 
repetition, to which we would call the attention of the 
the publishers, whereby what is textually the same 
passage occurs in the mouths of two very different 
persons, 
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MODERN MEN 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD 


NHE active tempers of a new land miss the privileges 

of leisure. There are no flies on a certain kind of 
American, and there are also few graces of ease upon him. 
Art and letters have no place in an overhead railway any 
more than in an underground, and where there is flux and 
flow there can be no stable elements of taste. But 
at least there will be the swing and gaiety of change, an 
impetuosity of head, a hardihood of-brain, and such a 
motion as shall be marked by an eccentric rhythm of its 
own, however foreign to the deliberate oscillations 
of our home life. In the Western States of America 
you will find this strange disarray of our mechanic 
civilisation, just as you will fall upon it also in Aus- 
tralia. The East, too, is new—new and raw; but to 
all extremes there is an opposite, and Boston lows defiance 
at the West—nay, even gathers stragglers into the byre. 
And whereas in England Mr. Besant and the rest are for 
public consumption, natural to the main life of the country, 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James are of a fragment, the 
favourites of culture, remote from the currents of popular 
America—it is the West; scratch New York, 


and Texas grins at you. 


sentiment, 

Australia is America with a chubby face. Its art and 
its letters, its music and its culture, are far to seek. 
Where these humanities are to be found, they are 
gamely fired with ambition; they aspire and grope 
gallantly ; but that is all. 


with the pick and the shears, and the experience of a 


For the rest, the land sounds 


manifold and romantic existence is soaking into the blood 
of anew race. A poet to be a poet in the backwoods 
must not sing of his native sights in unmannered verse ; 
it must be Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Austin Dobson he shall 
copy. Marcus Clarke wrote a tale racy of Australian soil, 
but it had the taint of English masters. And in fiction 
generally, though writ by Australian hands, cast upon 
Australian land, and environed by Australian conditions 
and Australian people, the characters refuse to behave ‘as 
sich,’ are but plagiarised Londoners or blood-proud squires, 
and are clear proof that, whatever be the departure of the 
children from the ancient stock, when he is nibbling of his 
pen the Australian is twin brother-in-arms to his con- 
geners in the motherland. From this preposterous 
mimicry Rolf Boldrewood has delivered us, and it is by 
this fact he claims a place in these columns, Other men 
have lived before him, but he is particularly responsible 
for the change in the Australian ambition ; and because 
he has gripped the life out of a long experience, because 
he has a diverse knowledge of an interesting country, 
and because he has jerked it into the bald facts of 
fiction, he deserves all the credit of a herald anda pioneer. 
For he is scantily equipped for art: as scantily as ever a 
miner on Bendigo or a shepherd on Wallagulla. Nature has 
fitted him with no aerial wings. He would not venture into 
the empyrean, like Mr. Haggard, beating for weird peoples 
and civilisations cunningly secreted. He has no wild 
elephants loose in his back garden; no miraculous 
hunters and bloody savages dabble his pages red. He 
has a wiser eye; his spirit keeps the company of the 
familiar types about him ; is content to mark and employ 
If the result 
should be romantic, it is well ; if not, it will weary you, 
but still it is well. ‘to ex. 
amine it, 


the common elements of colonial society. 


There is the life if you care to ex- 
Take it or leave it, says Mr. Rolf Boldrewood. 


His life, coterminous with the very beginnings of Austra- 
lia (for it was in 1830 that he landed in New South 
Wales), was passed in a vortex of changes. He has seen 
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the birth of many Colonies; he is intimate with the privy 
secrets of the goldfields; he has lived and laboured 
and lost upon large runs; the life of the Colonies is 
known to him from back-end to back-end. Diggers and 
squatters, larrikins and blacks, bushrangers and cockatoos, 
have all come into his purview. In his hands he had 
surely such a heap of material as would furnish forth 
your novelist of local colour for life. It is to his credit 
that the effect is not mere local%colour ; for, in truth, his 
His fingers 
are not supple enough ; his grasp is large and inexpert. 
His talent lacks proportion; his gift definition; his 
art eloquence and restraint. He has no faculty of 
analysis, but a blinking eye for character; and 
the delicacies of human motive elude his fumbling. 
To be just, he rarely makes an attempt upon the subtle- 
ties. It is as though he was aware his Pegasus was 
He has a large 


material is too ample for his endowments. 


comfortably shod, and smug-tempered. 
and agreeable acquaintance in types, but those of a 
class are all roughly fashioned upon each other. They 
breathe certainly the air of their native haunts. His 
bushrangers are for the most part real bushrangers ; 
they are, to be frank, compilations from the romances of 
the bush. In Robbery Under Arms (the best of his books) 
you will find the notorious Kelly Gang imitated to the 
life. The famous Starlight suffers from the sentimental, 
the infirmity of many a better writer, and dies—an 
aristocrat, and as it were a blameless hero. There was a 
certain Frank Gardener who took Duval for his model, and 
plumed himself upon a talent for courtesy ; but he was 
merely of nearest to 
the gentleman ever attained by an outlaw. But 
saving for this touch of the Lady's Journal the 
book was admirably done. The narrative was faith- 
ful; the 
out of photography. 


respectable origin, and the 


pictures were vivid; the incidents were 
And the historian of posterity who 
has mislaid his police reports may turn up Rolf Boldre- 
wood quite contentedly. His miners too are miners, as you 
may discover in a very incoherent string of sketches — 
The Miners’ Right. 


vicissitudes, its alleviations and its sorrows, related 


Here you have their life, with its 


as honestly as by the witnesses before a Royal Com- 
mission. If any one should know the squatter, Mr. Browne 
the squatter should be he; and is not the story of his 
hopes and his disappointments written deeply (even 
with tears) in The Squatler’s Dream, and A Colonial 
Reformer, to name no more? And once again, a magistrate 
on the goldfields should have as noble a chance of instruc- 
tion and entertainment as may fall to any in this humdrum 
But it is beyond doubt that his itch is largely 
He is an accurate observer, but has sore 


world. 
photographic. 
need of insight. The surfaces of his countless experiences 
impress him and abide with him. Below he has no care 
nor qualification to explore. Insight is the primal weapon 
of the novelist, and this is denied him, though he tells a 
plain tale well, and has a many in his memory. 

And though he is compact of incident, and has equally 
a feeling for fact and for romance, his invention is halt- 
ing. It is uneven, goes with a list and a lurch, and too 
often is ordered with smali art. His pieces are stuck 
on end haphazard ; he does not know where to cut, nor 
how to combine. Between the essential and its imma- 
terial trappings he is no discriminating judge ; and he 
cumbers his narrative with masses of irrelevancy. All 
this is of the camera, and not of the palette. He has 
obviously no goal when he sets out upon the adventure ; 
it is odds but he will end he knows not when nor how. 
You may toss your coin on the hazard, for at the close of 
the thick volumes the hero may be at anything in God's 


world, Rolf Boldrewood will never know; not a whit 
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better than yourself. It is a pity that with such immense 
resources he has not a surer eye and a defter hand. As 
for the theme of his tales, it is precise and simple. Love 
and money inspire his plots, as it is right they should in a 
country where there is time only for the simpler instincts. 
Upon these great motives he offers no vital views, he 
displays no complex nor original ideas. And yet in Australia 
they work with a diversity as vast as in any older civilisation. 
But the duty of this exposition is not for him, not for the 
tale-teller, not for the watchful observer. Fidelity is his title 
to respect, fidelity in the midst of counterfeits and multi- 
tudinous imitation. He has no grace of style upon which 
tolean. Flat and unpretentious, his narrative scarcely rises 
above the level of the newspaper. You might conceive him 
talking so, as you might conceive also the matter of his talk. 
You would trust him for a mighty agreeable companion. 
He should entertain and enthral you by the hour, his voice 
as rambling as his pen. You would not be called upon to 
grin twice at the same jest, nor to shiver more than once 
at the repetition of a tragedy. He would never bore you, 
as sometimes do his books; all would fall novel upon the 
company. As he would speak (can you not imagine ?) so 
does he write, artlessly tying his anecdotes into bundles 
for the edification and amusement of a people which has 
no knowledge of its finest colony. 


AUTUMN MANCEUVRES 


RESS also has its ‘silly season, when nothing is 
‘doing’ and monstrous reports are circulating. The 
periodical menace of a return to ‘ spring-sided’ boots may 
perhaps be accounted the equivalent of the Sea-Serpent 
elsewhere. Now the year is setting apace, and amid the 
new provision of millinery, gowns, and mantles, you may 
study the several ideas expressed, and speculate as to 
which will have authority in the coming season. Repetition 
—like confession—is good for the soul, It cannot be too 
often insisted that in dress it is above all things necessary 
to salvation to know how best to treat a physical idio- 
syncrasy. The real question is—‘ How and who should 
wear what?’ The pure in taste may adopt, or at any rate 
adapt, most things, even the misbegotten freaks of mil- 
liners, to peculiar uses. The styles and the modifications 
of styles are legion; and many are practicable enougt if 
you but have the understanding eye and the artist touch. 
The inadmissibles are few, and may be left to them that 
wilfully seek their own damnation. 

‘Tis a truism that walking dresses are worn short. 
That waists do tend to shortness is also evident, and is 
but a logical outcome of the Law of Reaction and the 
Mystery of Evolution. Yet these are among the charac- 
teristic signs of things present and to come; and, these 
data given, a little common sense and ever so little 
imagination and you should glean enough to let you 
divine the weal or woe according to defects or qualities 
which shall be yours, There is talk—not merely in the 
air—of short skirts stiffened with linings of horse-hair 
and crinoline to stand well out from the feet. But on 
this and divers other points there is, as ’twere, a great 
Confusion of Tongues. Some say the Empire is dead and 
done for; and predict a return to the leg of mutton 
sleeve, the balloon skirts, the cabriolet bonnet; all the 
hideous rest! Now, in itself the short skirt is reasonable 
enough; but with these abominable stiffenings staring 
you in the face—and the reflection forbye, that fashion, 
like history, repeats itself—one looks with horror on 
anything remotely suggestive of Crinoline—O word of 
fear !—and that vile epoch which culminated some- 
where in the Fifties. Certainly rumours are not neces- 
sarily fact-born. Thus ’twas long reported that the Sheath 
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was eclipsed by the Balloon ; but the Balloon is not vet 
‘swellin’ wisibly’ in the manner of a mode in triumph, 
Thus far, indeed, the ‘truly elegant’ have not sealed 
the success of the movement in its favour by regarding 
it with any considerable enthusiasm. But an innate waa 
inexhaustible capacity for vulgarity in the aggregate ig ay 
attribute of whose possession the Sex has given proof 
after proof, ever since (it is believed) it ceased to be com. 
posed of our Common Mother. And against this odious 
recrudescence such guarantees as we have are worth not 
even a thought. 

Some new departures are conspicuous in material - 
but many well-known fabrics—as brochés and brocaded 
reps, with vigognes, dotted cheviots, self-coloured benga- 
lines, épingilines, Russian velvets, satins, and so on—~in. 
proved and modified, will enjoy an undiminished popu- 
larity. The light and supple chamois cloth, that looks 
and sits like peau de sucde and is capable of most cunning 
arrangement, gains in favour everywhere ; and so does the 
new beaver cloth. A‘novelty more useful than ornamen. 
tal is a heavy tan-leather bordering to strong tweed or 
cloth walking skirts. But it is in plaid velvets—the 
Ecossais beloved over Channel—that centres much of 
the interest of the hour. The craze is for a certain crea. 
tion in ribbed velvet, showing a tartan landseape (so to 
speak) through as it were a soft October haze. The 
garish colours of the tartan are on the wrong side of the 
tissue ; and on the right one all is softly subtle, rich, 
subdued, touched with strange, intangible charm. Then 
the appearance of the new opaline and other iridescent 
velvets—lovely in texture and shade, with a soft surface 
bloom that is all their own—is merely’ magical. But it 
is in Millinery that as a rule the first signs of change in 
styles and colours are discerned ; and just now the variety 
in shape of hats and bonnets is such that it’s odds but all 
the heads and most of the faces that are may be matched 
to admiration. What are known as Fighteenth Century 
colours still hover ghostily. Many are sickly-senti- 
mental enough, and a shop-window set out with them pre- 
sents a scheme of colour not less fade in effect than the 
romances of the Misses Porter. You shall note some 
greens and browns, some pinks and lavenders, mated toa 
purpose that, albeit chilly and wan, is not wholly unpleasant. 
But wishy-washy lilacs and lemons and the like are found 
swooning in an unwholesome embrace; and of these the 
fluttering loops and writhing love-knots suggest a sort of 
tinpot Ballade (in arabesque) of Dead Ladies—the half- 
frail Clarissas,the languishing but never-venturing Belindas 
of a Sentimental Past. Nature hath a robuster and a 
better taste. With what lovely and cheerful hues she 
decks herself in autumn! Brave russets, tawny oranges, 
dusky browns, bold crimsons, mellow greens and yellows 
—in these she beckons us from lake and wood and 
hedgerow! How charming—and how wise—in one’s 
attire to emulate her sumptuous masterstrokes! And 
pretty colours do undoubtedly begin to show. The 
shop fronts take on an air of conquering expectancy most 
inspiriting to see. ‘Assorted hues,’ whose result is rich 
and strange, do congregate: here is deepest poppy vieing 
or blending with regal purple ;_ there are knots and bows 
in velvet deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, and dimly shot 
with a lustre of sunniest green. All are in favour, and 
look well—as things go. "Tis whispered that, with dark 
raiment, bonnets light in hue even unto pure whiteness, 
will brave till late autumn, and later. If this dubious 
fancy hold, may it make the wearer happier than it does 
the best of her beholders ! 

More to the front than ever are the buckles, variously 
gemmed, fastening bows or rolls of bright or deep-toned 
velvet. They are not new, nor are they an ideal of good 
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taste; yet they have their value, A slight, a very slight, 
note of originality seems admissible in head-gear ; but 
ever so little emphasised, it convicts the erring She of vil- 
Jainous style. Of hats more curious than pleasing there is an 
abundance. One in felt, pistachio green, cut and crinkled, 
and cornered in every conceivable airt of it, has also a set 
of bands of brown and lilac velvet, bound over to keep the 
peace with a big amethyst buckle tipped with a fox’s 
head ambushing in a giant butterfly. ‘Dost like the 
picture ¢’ Add, then, to complete the effect, a violet 
veil, ‘as worn.’ In crowns we have taken a_ higher 
flight: they curve, they strain, they rise; in the likeness 
of the Welsh, the Witch, the Shamrock, the Hubbard ; 
and yet the naive and barbarous Jam-Pot ever holds 
its undiminished own ! 

A thousand cloaks and mantles—elegant, or pretty, or 
merely convenient—have already seen the light, and more 
are coming. The transition stage between—not heat, 
which is here impossible, but—warmth and cold necessitates 
some light and becoming addition to the toilet; and a 
well-conceived wrap is in itself a small success ; and this 
year the supply has at least been equal to the demand. 
Over the water there has been a revival of short-waisted 
capes in fur and so forth; but the Between-times over, 
the use for such things is past, and the cry is for some- 
thing a thought less regal. Clothes and cheviots, caped 
and fur-trimmed lightly, look well. And if it be true that 
the Empire fashion dwindles, it is pleasant to note how 
many (so-called) Empire cloaks still challenge the thought- 
ful gaze. ‘Manteau Empire pour Dame Sérieuse’ is a 
legend that would seem to carry with it not a little 
stability of purpose. The ungraceful Henri-Trois has 
found a more excellent way, and is now a garment to 
admire. ‘he new Russian pelisses and blouse cloaks are 
charming : well made, in carefully-chosen colours and 
materials, they suit most figures, and are taking to the 
last degree. Black Persian lamb’s-wool still shows itself 
in garnitures, but no longer boasts last winter’s charm. 
Eighteen-Thirty cloaks, preposterous in sleeve, with im- 
mense pelerines and real Coal Scuttles, with feathers 
standing on end like dancing snakes, will be a whim 
for the few. But it is fur, more fur, always fur, fur 
howsoever disposed, that must ever be the ideal winter 
wear. 


PORT 


‘@ALARET for Boys’ (methinks I hear the Great 

Doctor, with superb finality), ‘ Port for Men, and 
Brandy for Heroes. Probably he was right—he so often 
was right. But a change has come: at this present 
he would scarce endorse his judgment. Not with un- 
quenchable thirst and head and nerves immovable do we 
drain off those brandies and waters on which our Benbows 
suffered and were strong. Men have been since Agamem- 
non, and Men will be. ‘The heroic is still attainable ; but 
it has changed its environment, and to seek it in the petit 
verre, sipped as a digestive after the banquet’s close, were a 
vain and idle thing. But Johnson speaks truth in the main ; 
for to hack our retracing way through the impenetrable 
thicket of the years into that sweet and flowering meadow- 
land of adolescence where the wine was but an attribute of 
dessert, and it was among the dried cherries and the Elba 
plums that you looked for its essentials ; to transport our 
big hulking bodies into that ineffable backward when 
power was potentiality at best and ignorance at worst was 
bliss; to do this, I say, is merely impossible. If Claret 
be for Boys (and I neither admit it nor deny), then is 
that cellar closed. But to be Men is for all of us; so for 
Men is Port. I had said it is the sole and only drink ; 
but many excellent—comparatively excellent—folks there 
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be that give the palm to ginger beer. And yet, on 
maturer reflection, the earlier thought, quick leaping 
and unpremeditated, was best. Yes: Port is the only 
drink. Drink mind you: not nectar, as some would have 
you believe! Nectar is but a vague and shilly-shallying 
poetasterism, which can by no stretch of language be 
applied to the nobler stuff. For the gods, and Primitive 
Man in their image, drank only when they were a-thirst. 
They never sipped their liquor. Not theirs (poor devils !) 
to roll it round the tongue, to toss it playfully against the 
palate, to let it tickle exquisitely down a gullet of ex- 
quisite sensibility. They quaffed it, they swilled it, they 
sluiced the drouth out of their systems with it. Nectar 
was mere stuff with a flow in it; a bulky flux which 
they drank from great bowls and tankards. They knew 
naught of palate; only that Nature abhors a vacuum. 
The state they ambitioned was at the best a kindof convivial 
repletion. In the matter of liquor the Olympians were 
co-mates and brothers in ignorance with the Teutons of 
the Dark Ages. These called their ‘bene bowse’ nectar, 
those others, Mead. And Mead, in truth, it was: sweet, 
clammy, cloying, overrated Mead. 

It is otherwise with Port. Only when the grosser 
cravings are appeased: when a ruined continent of beef 
has been toppled down the kitchen stairs; when the 
jellies and kickshaws are laid waste; when the crumbs 
are brushed away; when the fair stretch of napery has 
whisked into space, and your glowing face beams back at 
you from the warm, rich, hospitable lustre of the mahogany ; 
when silver reflects its reverted image, and the whole 
table is alive with light and gladness :—only then does the 
Chief Priest bring on, in that splendid shrine a-gleam 
with an hundred facets, the drink for which Boys are inapt 
and Heroes unsuitable. In his baize-keeled cradle the 
giant magnum moves religious round the brilliant wood- 
way : when tongues are loosened, and the joy of life runs 
high. It is great and good, this antique use of drinking 
after dinner. What boots it that gourmets like Sir Henry 
Thompson declare against it? ’Tis dying, if you will; but 
it dies hard, as things British are wont. It has its enemies. 
The cigarette—a poor thing and anybody’s own—makes ad- 
vance all but impossible. Also a fatal fashion would seek to 
cast the great liquor from us, and there are who would have 
us eschew our Port as a fiery and a heady creature, the sure 
and faithful ally of the Old Campaigner, Gout. Yet 
these same weaklings, still constrained by a custom they 
abhor, are found offering at the dinner’s end the three 
fallen Graces—Port, Sherry, and Claret. Still the Trium- 
virate (for with wine there is no sex: only age and origin) 
goes its unhonoured round. For who greatly lusts after 
the cellars of moderate drinkers, men who too often buy 
at aventure? And especially is this the case with Port: 
in whose quest they betake them to their wine-merchant 
as one should go to his doctor, with medicinal rather than 
purely hospitable motives. Thus cometh in our midst the 
Old Tawny, long in the wood, a renegade and traitor, 
which hath imparted to dead timber that rare and fragrant 
quality which should have exalted a living palate. Of a 
brave look, but sans character, sans style, sans everything 
but liquidity, who does not know the wretch, and, knowing 
him, long for the days that were? In truth, the modern 
tipple (it deserves no better word) is miserably wanting in 
the great bulk and body and splendour of the vintage wines. 
Ah, those wines! Whence cometh the wonder of them ? 
The pure grape they are not: for they are garrisoned 
with the mercenaries of other lands, they are stored with 
the heroic afllatus, they are watered with the Water of 
Life. Yes: the great Englishman was right wheu he 
pronounced them the drink of Men; and had he but laid 
down his liquor as he laid down his law, there had been 
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some mighty drinking in Gough Square. Yet is it re- 
corded of him that he would drink twelve cups of tea at a 
sitting, and barter the wealth of Oporto for the tailings 
of Bohea! Of such differences are our best and worthiest 
compact. 

He is a true aristocrat, this Port of ours. He disappears 
into the mists of antiquity, but even thus you see the 
round and top of his royalty dim shining through the haze 
which is years. The living generation—republican in 
fibre, revolutionary in spirit, redolent of fusel and of fizz— 
recalls not the vintages coeval with Nelson, contem- 
porary with the Duke. Waterloo Port is a_ tradition 
indeed ; for itself we know it not, nor are worthy to know. 
The crime of ’32 (the Reform Bill) was followed by the 
blessed vintage of ’84—post hoc sed non propter hoc; and 
it has been said with truth that the chief, if not the sole, 
effect for good of that middle-class Magna Charta was the 
building of the Reform Club: for here at least are cellars 
stored with the wine of wines, and thereof some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s starkest opposites count it their especial 
privilege to drink. And hereafter Time hath marked his 
line of advance with halt after halt of noble vintages : 
even as our Royal Edward planted a cross at every resting- 
place of his Queen on her solemn march to Westminster. 
There is °47—matchless, incomparable, rare and pre- 
cious, as the sea-otter; there is °51, honoured (though 
not drunk) by the austere editor of 7'ruth, which shows 
that in the radicalest of us lie the germs of nobility ; there 
is '58, whose dry humour is appreciated of all them that 
love their Burton and their Lamb. And, there is ’63 ; 
and thereby hangs a tale: for a reserve cuvée of him lay 
Jong unknown in the Reform Club cellars ; and it had been 
there unto this day, had not a misguided Committee 
invited the Devonshire to sojourn for a while. ‘There was 
a second Exodus of the Chosen People, as erst of their 
fathers under Pharoah. And centuries of persecution 
were avenged in six weeks; and the face of °63 has 
vanished from the R. C. list. 

Of °65,’70,’75, and ’’78 you shall easily judge for your- 
selves. Last, but not least, is the Port of Victoria's Jubilee. 
That our Sovereign should rule an Empire over which the 
sun sets not is a trifle, an astronomical juggle, a common 
jingo yawp. The true secret of her strength lies here : 
that at least nine times in this glorious reign of hers she 
could have filled the dungeoned cellars of Windsor with 
more illustrious prisoners than the Tudors ; just as the 
secret of her weakness consists in that she didn’t do it. O 
the pity of it! If you may believe your society prints, she 
drinks nothing but whisky-and-water and a little dry 
champagne. Yet at the last her subjects and their de- 
scendants shall softly close their eyes, and drink in Jubilee 
Port the memory of her in whose honour it isnamed. So 
shall their loyalty stay unimpeached and unimpeachable. 
And yet it is hard to think of what might have been—and 
is not. One statue less, and—well, well! The Doctor 
was right ; and Port is after all the drink of—not Boys, 
not Heroes, not even Empresses and Queens but—Men. 


OUR LOVING COUSIN 


\ 7 E are greater than we wot of ; and to discover that 

fact we must needs go to the United States, of all 
places, where we are criticised—and imitated. If you 
read The Remembrancer, that sedate yet turbulent record 
of the War of Revolution, you find that those ‘ Fathers 
of America’ had a wholesome talent for respect, a posi- 
tive relish for armed discourtesy. But in the pomp of 
success dignity grew ostentatious and ‘freedom’ very 
mannered. When ‘the Fathers’ passed, the American 
strutted and got flippant, and ‘chaffed’ at our bulk and 
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importance : crowning it all by the War of 1812, when we 
gave him a chance, and jeopardised Canada for which he 
was an hungered. But he retired from that four Vears’ 
defeat with a conviction, not less intimate than deep, 
that the ‘ glories’ of 1780 and thereabouts could not je 
repeated ; and we once more bent him to an attitude of 
respect more or less sullen, Since then there has beey 
envy, with an admiration, intense but secret, which has 
culminated in the social and literary imitation of to-day. 
Sullenness we only find in Messrs. James G, Blaine, and 
Patrick Egan, and W. D. Howells (whose conscious futility 
of criticism makes him bad-tempered). ‘Those others? 
(to employ a Whistlerism) are nervously eager to be 
thought on the completest social terms with old-world 
relatives, and are irritable under criticism and indifference 
alike. The Australian himself is not one-tenth as tender 
as the American; neither is he one-tenth as clever, as 
impudent, as daring, as rhetorical, and as eager to be 
credited with the strength, valour, and alertness of a ney 


country, together with the refinement, art, and dignity of 


an old one. Now, as for dignity, the Americans as a nation 
may say with a certain Irishman: ‘ Dignity and I might be 
married for all the relations we are.’ The national style js 
far too pronounced and garnished to be dignified : it is to 
individuals we must look for that bearing which shames 
neither the Grand Old Gardener nor the Vere de Veres, 
It must be said that such Americans as do honour to 
their country shrink from their pie-eating, dyspeptic, 
garrulous, good-natured, extravagant compatriots, as the 
decent Englishman does from the hat-praying, heavy, 
soulless Little Bethelite. And indeed it is {just as 
tolerable a thing to hear young people in every school 
and seminary of every State of the Union mouthing the 
speeches of Clay, and Webster, and Black Hawk, and the 
poems of ‘All England’ and their own Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and Holmes, as it is to listen to our stolid 
British children breaking the monotony of a Friday after- 
noon with ‘Ow! the ros’ beef of ole Englan’ !’ 

Truth is, the average young American is taught to 
‘enthuse’ and pose from his childhood; to be smart, 
eloquent, business-like, and ‘all-fired’ friendly. Thus you 
see a nation of store-keepers with the superficial tastes of 
a poetaster journalist, with an ear for the jingle of verses 
(everybody writes verses in These States), an enthusiasm 
of astonishing quickness, a love of being seen and heard, 
a passion for hearing and seeing. It is this rhetoric of 
feeling which only the activity of the nation, and its 
appreciation of the comic (more in words than incident 
else it would laugh at itself; and it never does do that) 
prevent from being unabashed sentimentalism. But it 
is this same rhetoric of feeling which causes Americans to 
be empirical and indiscriminate in their tastes and their 
‘culture.’ On the face of things, it should make us proud 
to know that hundreds of thousands of Americans visit 
England yearly as pilgrims to a round of shrines. But 
alas, for the gilt of that gingerbread, when they ‘do’ us 
in a week, and love us according to Baedeker! when we 
are criticised for our exclusiveness, and abused for our 
formality! In his heart the American respects the 
Englishman profoundly, and he is hurt when his demon- 
strations are not met in a corresponding gush of friend- 
liness. He fails to allow for the difference of constitu- 
tion and the inevitable difference of tastes, It is the 
foible of youth to be supersensitive and imitative, and 
to feed unwisely. Youth should not be (but it is) nervous 
and pained when it is not accepted entirely after its ow! 
valuation, and praised for its enthusiasms. For instance, 
how can we be perfectly in sympathy with that person, male 
or female, who loves with an equal love Lucile and The Idylls 
of the King ? Yet how ‘those others’ bought and read 
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Qwen Meredith! Even as they revelled in J. G. Holland’s 
Bitler-Sweel and Kathrina at the same time with Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers! Even as they accept a Talmage who had 
a Theodore Parker, an Eli Perkins and an M. Quod who 
had an Artemus A, Ward! Nothing is more remarkable 
than that inchoate organism of sentiment and taste which 
will permit one to study and apostrophise Pippa Passes this 
month and the Love Letlers of a Violinist and poor Philip 
Marston’s sonnets the next; Keats and Mr. William 
Sharp in a breath. In truth, your average shrine-loving 
and hero-worshipping American is greatly lacking in sim- 
plicity. That delightful aboriginal sense which should be 
(and once was) the pride of a new people has been slain. 
Its most emphatic representative went in Walt Whitman ; 
and you find the remnant of the race now scattered through- 
out the land, ultimately to be absorbed in the general 
commonplace. 

To the careless looker-on it might seem ungenerous to 
say these things at a time when America is full of a 
demonstrative regret at the death of Lord Tennyson, 
whose poetry is as popular there as here. But surely 
frankness is best. We are told our faults in the news- 
papers ‘over there’: we are accused of a bearish pride 
and the very thick beef of manners. But it is our simple 
way to wish our cousin at his best, to see him trust his 
naked eye and understanding, and not to build his faith 
on the cookery-games of Paris (p/us ice-water and hot 
cakes) and the literary superficiality and vapidity of 
Chatauqua Circles: when we assuredly would ‘love our 
dear Melissa more and more.’ It is better to be 
candid and say that a pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, or 
Stoke Pogis, or Poets’ Corner, is as like to feed the faults 
of sentimentalism as to increase real reverence. Behind 
this rhetoric of feeling in American tastes and affectations 
there lie—nerves : 
lightning, green tea, and personalities. 
Americans think passing well of themselves. 
wish they thought much more—in the right way. In 
literature and art, where we look for the new, the naive, 
we find the merely imitative: an hysterical journalism has 
done its part, as modern travel has done is part, and the 


morbidness enlarged by a life all 
It is notable that 
We could 


rest is hurry and declamation, ‘The taste of the Ameri- 
can people might be saved if it were prevented from read. 
ing a paper or book for a year, and from travelling for 
three more. It sees, and reads, and imitates, and hero- 
worships too much. Shrines and heroes are not all: and 
to ‘justice, mercy, and truth’ should taste be added. 
Americans accuse us of arrogance and a lack of cordiality 
Not arrogance, 
But standards 


(they mean effusiveness) on British soil. 
Cousin! That’s the privilege of none. 
which we of this generation did not make: our entailed 
inheritance, by whose conditions we must abide. 


OCTOBER PORTENTS 


VERY sportsman knows that in October the partridge 

is at his best. He is wild, indeed: so that you had 

best leave your pointers in kennel and, a retriever at heel, 
walk up to him in the turnips, or await him driving over 
the tall, ragged hawthorns. But he is plump ; his winter 
coat is on; he is healthy and wary as bird can be. He is 
in superfine condition this year. The young birds with 
their pink legs, never again to be quite so shining and 
beautiful as in the first season, seem to have matured 
‘arlier than usual; and if this be so it goes to prove the 
countryman right in his belief that Nature is preparing a 
stern Winter. For since the Greek farmer watched the 
cranes steering away to the Lybian sands ; nay, from the 
time when ‘ Love the delightful flew out’ of the ‘dreary 
chaotical closet of Erebus old,’ the rustical man has drawn 
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omens from the birds. And beyond question the dread of 
winter has come full early upon the plumy nations. The 
migrants were in no great haste to leave: for the swallow 
out-stayed his wont. But those from the North appeared 
before their due. The lapwings and fieldfares, seldom re- 
treating till the blast is iceborn, crowded to Cornwall ere 
the wheat was in. A Hampshire landowner tells me 
that never in his lifetime has he seen larger drives of 
wood-pigeons than in his firwoods this year: and, to judge 
from their stunted size, he is probably right in thinking 
them exiles from Scandinavia. Flocks of wild-geese have 
been seen in Lincolnshire. And at dead of night, when 
even the roar of London is still, you may hear the creaking 
and moaning of great companies of birds that high ‘in 
middle air’ are winging their way southwards as from 
some Terror in the North. A _ believer in the Gabble- 
ratchet might have it that here is the Angel of Death, 
these are the voices of his hounds. 

In the woods and on the stubble the sportsman notes 
many signs of the same fearful apprehension. During a St. 
Martin's Summer it happens not infrequently that, just as 
there comes a spring-like growth, so the wild birds and 
beasts indulge in a kind of make-believe courtship. The 
rook trifles round his old-nest, the wood-pigeon coos to his 
mate, the smaller birds all burst into song. Experiences 
will differ: my own is that just now a hush has fallen upon 
Never in October did the lark sing less fre- 
quently, never was the ringdove less obtrusive, never were 
the other woodlanders less gay. Inside the first ten days 
of the month the missel-thrushes had begun to pack. 
Flocks of birds are found running and hovering round 
rick and farmyard as if in the thick of a snowstorm. 
Day after day a weather-wise rustic has told me, noting 
their antics, that storms are brewing ; and when the morn- 


the woods. 


ing sun still shines on an unshrivelled garden, and the frost 
seems afar off, he shakes his withered head in unabated 
‘It'll coom, measter, itll coom; Oi never 
saw it miss.’ 


confidence. 
The squirrel, too, whose fur is darker 
than it was, is storing nuts and acorns: as he were 
moved by just the same premonition of want that brings 
the band of gleaners out on the grey stubble to gather 
such ‘little dues of corn’ as the reaping machine and 
the horse-rake have left behind. One does not like to 
swear too positively by signs whose causes in the 
present may be unconnected with futurity. But their 
number and their simultaneity can hardly pass without 
remark, And if we are to have a mild winter these beasts 
and birds have been given over unto a lie. 

Another omen still. There is a pious saw that ‘ Provi- 
dence takes care of the birds.’ Equivalent to the Scottish 
‘mony haws, mony snaws,’ it means that, if the Winter be 
hard, Nature is prodigal of food. And so often has 
the inference been justified by results, that philoso- 
phers have tried to find a natural cause. The most 
plausible theory is that weather is cyclical, and that the 
Summer before a hard Winter is commonly one rich in 
berries. Without inquiring too curiously, suffice to 
know that the Autumn is lavish of wild fruit. 
stackyards were full, the mountain ash was laden. The 
hawthorn branches show a gleam as of ruddy embers, and 
every fence and thicket where the wild-rose blooms is 
Not for many a year have those 


Long ere 


ablaze with scarlet hips. 
who go a-blackberrying brought home baskets of fruit 
so large and ripe and juicy. And though ’92 has been 
strangely favourable to the many vile moths and cater- 
pillars that play havoc with the leafage: for the Summer 
woodlands were festooned with their draggling webs, and 
to tread in quiet paths was to come forth with hundreds 
crawling on your coat. Yet, somehow, there is great store 
of nuts—hazels for the schoolboy, oaks for the wood-pigeon 
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and jay, with chesnut kernels galore ; while the four-lobed 
red berry of the dogwood has been a coloured revel for the 
eye ; and in the shrubbery the brilliant barberries are in 
full perfection. 

Omens from bird or berry do not (I confess it) fill me 
with alarm : though he were singular indeed in whom they 
wake no curiosity. Enough for me that the Autumn land- 
scape, herald what it may, is of extraordinary beauty. The 
lack of frost and the prevalence of rain have united to 
maintain the green Summer magic. Till near the middle 
of October a lingering verdancy clothed forest and copse, 
and held decay in check, so that on the First the pheasant’s 
brilliancy was unmatched among the browning leaves. 
Then came a night of frost following a tempestuous after- 
noon of rain ; and lo! the face of nature was changed. The 
morning Sun, as he beat on the huntsman’s pink, picked 
out a million gold pieces glittering in the forest; he 
browned the oak-leaves in the copse; he clothed the 
maple and the beech in yellow. Here was Autumn in 
his glory! The wind, as if in triumph over the whirling 
leaves, blew like a hurricane across the uplands: scatter- 
ing the gunner's smoke into wisps, shaking the red berries 
as he rent their green covering away, singing through the 
woods as he never sings save in October. Now the stubbles 
are bare again ; tilth and pasture have taken on an aspect 
of desolation ; the yearly Ruin of the Year will soon be 
done. After a fine dry season the leaves colour early but 
hold to it toughly, so that you may study their gradual 
change from green to the last stage of red. Notsoin ’92. 
The leaves are sappy—but pithless. Every gust whirls 
his myriads away, and drives them before him like quest- 
ing hounds. And at sundown a wood shall gleam soft and 
russet and in foliage ; and at dawn it shall be an anarchy 
of black and disleaved boughs. And so, if the rustical 
prophet see aright, the snows will be on us ere we may 
think. P. ANDERSON Granam. 


PENULTIMATE CARICATURE 


HERE has been no denunciation, and perhaps even 

no recognition, of a certain social immorality in the 
caricature of the mid-century and earlier. Literary and 
pictorial alike, it had for its motive the vulgarising of the 
married woman. No one now would read Douglas Jerrold 
for pleasure, but it is worth while to turn up that 
humorist’s serial, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, which 
were presumably considered good comic reading in the 
Punch of that time, and to make acquaintance with a 
certain ideal of the grotesque. Obviously, to make a 
serious comment on anything which others consider or 
have considered humorous is to put one’s self at a dis- 
advantage. He who sees the joke holds himself some- 
what the superior of the man who would see it, such as it 
is, if he thought it worth his eyesight. The last-named 
has to bear the least tolerable of modern reproaches ; but 
he need not always care. Now, to turn over Douglas 
Jerrold’s monologues is to find that people in the mid- 
century took their mirth principally from the life of the 
arriére boutique. On that shabby stage was enacted the 
comedy of literature. Therefore we must take something 
of the vulgarity of Jerrold as a circumstance of the social 
ranks wherein he delighted. But the essential vulgarity 
is that of the woman. There is in some old Punch 
volume a drawing by Leech--whom one is weary of hear- 
ing named the gentle, the refined—where the work of 
the artist has vied with the spirit of the letter-press. 
Douglas Jerrold treats of the woman’s jealousy, Leech of 
her stays. They lie on a chair by the bed, beyond de- 
scription gross. And page by page the woman is derided, 
with an unfailing enjoyment of her foolish ugliness of 
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person, of manners, and of language. In that time there 
was, moreover, one great humorist; he bore his part 
willingly in vulgarising the woman ; and the part that 
fell to him was the vulgarising of the act of maternity, 
Woman spiteful, woman suing man at the law for eyadine 
her fatuous companionship, woman incoherent, woman 
abandoned without restraint to violence and temper, 
woman feigning sensibility—in none of these ignominies 
is woman so common, foul, and foolish for Dickens as she 
is in child-bearing. 

I named Leech but now. He was, in all things essential 
Dickens’ contemporary. And accordingly the married 
woman and her child are humiliated by his pencil ; not 
grossly, but commonly. For him she is moderately and 
dully ridiculous. What delights him as humorous is that 
her husband—himself wearisome enough to die of—js 
weary of her, finds the time long, and tries to escape her, 
It amuses him that she should furtively spend money over 
her own dowdiness, to the annoyance of her husband, and 
that her husband should have no desire to adorn her, and 
that her mother should be intolerable. It pleases him 
that her baby, with enormous cheeks and a hideous rosette 
in its hat—a burlesque baby—should be a grotesque object 
of her love, for that too makes subtly for her abasement, 
Charles Keene, again—another contemporary, though he 
lived into a later and different time. Masterly linear 
artist as he was, he saw little else than common forms of 
human ignominy—indignities of civic physique, of stupid 
prosperity, of dress, of bearing. We are all reluctantly 
aware of such things ; Charles Keene, being of his time, 
was aware of them—one may well suppose with reluct- 
ance—as the most conspicuous things in the world. He 
did not refuse to live among them during the whole of 
his career as a designer. The strange ingenuity of in- 
verted repulsion made him inventive in vulgarities. One 
of his drawings in an old Punch achieved the worst thing 
possible to the fancy of that day, and, presumably, gained 
a laugh at which one is aghast. A drunken citizen has 
gone tipsy to his bed fully clad, with his umbrella open, 
and the joke lies in the surprise awaiting, when she 
awakes, his wife asleep at his side, in a_night-cap. 
Every one who knew Keene's work can imagine the 
character and the incidents of the figure, the wrinkles in 
the back, the bulk, and the degraded humanity. It is an ob- 
scene drawing, and it is matched by many another equally 
odious. Keene was no tenderer than was Leech to 
children, and obviously he did not spare men. But it is 
man in relation to ill-dressed woman, man in abject 
domesticity, man with a mother-in-law, whom he con- 
tinually derides. And so irresistible is the derision of the 
woman that all Charles Keene’s steadfast sense of vulgarity 
is intent centrally upon her. Never for any grace gone 
astray is she bantered, never for the social extravagances, 
for prattle, or for beloved dress; but always for her jealousy, 
and for the repulsive person of the man upon whom she 
spies and in whom she vindicates her ignoble rights. It 
this is the shopkeeper the possession of whom is her 
boast, what then is she ? 

This great immorality, centring in the irreproachable 
days of the Exhibition of 1851, or thereabouts—the 
pleasure in this particular form of human disgrace— has 
passed, leaving one trace only: the habit by which some 
men reproach a silly woman through her sex, whereas 4 
silly man is not reproached through his sex. But the 
vulgarity of which I have written here was distinctly 
English—the most English thing that England had in 
days when she bragged of many another—and it was not 
able to survive an increased commerce of manners and 
letters with France. It was the chief immorality abolished 
by French fiction. Auice MEYNELL. 
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WHISTLING FOR THE WIND 


‘The spectacle of a party waiting patiently for its principles to turn up 
would be amusing in times less critical than these,’—/. A. Lowell’s 
Political Essay's, 

MVHE Friends of Progress are, we know, reconciled to an 

indefinite period of legislative inaction. In that 
province of Government the ninth beatitude is theirs: 
they expect nothing, and assuredly they shall not be dis- 
appointed. In spite of many promises on many platforms, 
there really has been no room for misunderstanding in 
this matter. Leaders have been frank, and followers 
docile. At the late general election Mr. Gladstone went 
to the country explicitly on the cry that mere Englishmen 

must wait until Irish Politicians were satisfied: Sir W. 

Harcourt was equally candid. He, indeed, illustrated the 

future position of his British allies with all the art of a 

yivid imagination, ‘The measures promised them by the 

Newcastle Programme were but so many inert barges, and 

the policy of Home Rule the solitary tug destined to tow 

the whole flotilla into port. The English Radicals know 
that the steamer has once broken down. ‘They know 
that the necessary repairs have been confided to the 
original inventor. They know that for assistants he has 
two bands of professed experts, who, while differing as to 
the proper principles of construction, are at one in their 
announced intention of throwing him overboard should 
the new patent fail of success. All this is well known to 
the English Radicals. They have heard their prospects 
explained, and, as reasonable human beings, must have 
gauged and approved the pace at which laws for England 
are likely to be passed. Time enough, say the good 

Gladstonians, when a Home Rule Bill has been drafted 

by our leaders, approved by their Irish masters, and forced 

down the throats of the English majority, to attend to 
the legislative needs of the millions they represent. 

For one year, then, or two years, we cannot hope to see 
the broken thread of British legislation taken up. But 
alministration, it might be urged, were Radical journals 
alive to so elementary a truth, is of deeper import to the 
country than the making even of good laws. No Radical 
journal has put forward so specious a plea. But several, 
perhaps for the first time, have gone the length of 
ostentatiously inviting the world to watch Liberal 
alministrators at their work. As a result of such 
observation it may now be noted that excepting Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Morley the lights of Liberalism might 
all be dead. Not another among them has been seen or 
heard of at this promised display of administrative energy. 
The names of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley are in every 
man’s mouth: yet, even in their case, by no means on 
account of abnormal activity, nor because of their own 
motion they have courted public attention to the policy of 
the Government, whether in Ireland or Uganda, Rather, 
had it not been for the intervention of Mr. M’Carthy and 
the East Africa Company the new theory of authority 
would never have been divulged by its two ablest 
exponents. Unaided we should not have guessed that 
Mr. Morley views with an open mind the question of 
reinstating evicted tenants; nor that Lord Rosebery is 
still in doubt as to the extent of our obligations in East 
Africa. 

‘The great art of criticism is to get oneself out of the 
way and to let humanity decide:’ so Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in pursuit of paradox. But has any man, even 
Mr. Oscar Wilde in his most ingenious moments, laid down 
that it constitutes also the ‘ great art of government’ ? 
Yet here we have two statesmen, facing a couple of pro- 
blems with the factors of which they have been acquainted 
for years; and we note with amazement that far from 
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following old courses or finding out and justifying new 
ones, they do but hoist sail and pray for any gust of 
opinion that may save them pains of making up their 
minds. Mr. Morley appoints a Commission of Inquiry: 
Lord Rosebery stipalates for three months delay. For 
what news from Uganda is Lord Rosebery then waiting ? 
Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, on March 3rd 1892, assumed a 
quasi-neutral attitude towards the grant for a Railway 
survey from Mombassa to Victoria Nyanza. But he did 
this without prejudice to the broad question of our 
occupation, and solely on the ground that he was in- 
sufficiently informed as to the risks attendant on such a 
venture. ‘Time and the event have shown that his fears 
were wholly unfounded. What fresh information does 
Lord Rosebery expect of so novel and momentous a 
character as to justify him in casting doubt not merely, as in 
March, on a detail of immediate expediency, but on the 
guiding principle of a policy followed by both parties for 
seven years? For to the principle which must guide our 
policy in East Africa the nation has been committed ever 
since Lord Granville, on the 25th of May 1885, expressed in 
writing to Sir E. Malet, our Ambassador at Berlin, ‘ the 
desire of Her Majesty's Government to secure the co- 
operation of Germany in the work of the suppression of 
the slave trade.’ That committal of the country consti- 
tuted even then no new departure, being a natural de- 
velopment of our traditional willingness to accept Imperial 
responsibility with commercial advantage. It has since 
been confirmed past all appeal by the part we elected to 
play at the Brussels Conference. It was at our invitation to 
the King of the Belgians that the Conference took 
place. (*‘ Further Correspondence respecting Germany and 
Zanzibar, December 1888.) In the reply of his Minister, 
the Prince de Chimay (p. 59), we were assured 
of his ready assistance ‘towards the attainment of the 
humane end aimed at by Great Britain.’ The Conference 
was held, and attended by all the Powers, who, as a result 
of their deliberations, bound themselves one and all by 
Article I. of the General Act to combat slavery in Africa 
‘by the construction of roads and in particular of rail- 
ways, by placing steamboats on inland navigable waters, 
by setting up telegraphic lines, by instituting military 
posts, and by organising expeditions and flying columns. 
In Article 1V. States exercising Sovereign Powers or 
Protectorates in Africa were empowered to delegate all 
or a portion of their engagements to companies provided 
with a charter. This seems sufficiently explicit as to the 
principles of the policy to which we stand pledged. It 
must, however, be noted that in the debate of March last 
Mr. Gladstone fastened upon the words ‘ exercising 
Sovereign Powers and Protectorates, and endeavoured 
through them to effect a characteristic loophole for 
escape. In East Africa we have, not a Protectorate, but 
a sphere of influence ; therefore, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, we are in no way bound by the Articles to which 
we solemnly affixed our assent. In no way: because out- 
side East Africa there is not a square mile of territory 
under our protection which calls for a new effort against 
slavery on our part. The Conference met in the main to 
consider what further steps should be taken in view of 
the failure of cruisers to cope with the sea-borne traffic of 
slaves. We are paramount in certain districts of the 
West, the South, and the East of Africa. From the West 
and South no sea-borne traffic proceeds. The East accord- 
ingly remains as the only spot in which action of the kind 
contemplated need, or indeed can, be taken by us. It 
follows that upon the committal or non-committal of the 
nation to a definite policy in East Africa two views, and 
only two views, can conceivably be entertained. Either 
we are bound, as occasion offers, to fulfil the promises we 
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have made; or the whole of our proceedings from May 
1885 until March 1892, our invitations to others and our 
‘humane ends,’ with all the compliments they have won, 
are but the incidental fooling of anignoble farce, Which 
view does Lord Rosebery take ? 

It is our just and legitimate complaint against the 
Government that they have deliberately occasioned doubt 
not only upon the detail of their East African policy, which 
ean but affect their individual reputations as statesmen, 
but also upon the underlying principles, the due observ- 
ance of which touches the honour of the whole nation. In 
March Mr. Gladstone, in the words of Pilate, declared that 
he washed his hands of all responsibility for the proceed- 
ings of the late Government: in September Lord Rosebery, 
by his colourless reply to the East African Company, has 
confirmed the suspicion that, in a matter upon which the 
simplest citizen should hold deep convictions, he and his 
colleagues are only waiting to see which way the wind 
will blow. May the political atmosphere soon supply an 
adequate blast ! 

The first obscurity which, in default of Ministerial 
initiative, public opinion must dispel, is that which con- 
founds the abiding principles of our policy in East Africa 
with the proper methods for giving them effect : a confu- 
sion arising out of the exaggerated insistance with which 
Mr. Gladstone dwelt on the danger of making a survey to 
Uganda, followed by the complacent equanimity with 
which Lord Rosebery views a complete withdrawal to the 
coast. There has been a tendency to connect the two 
attitudes ; to deduce the calm in face of dishonour from 
the agitation in face of risk. Yet the subject-matters of 
these attitudes are and must remain wholly distinct, since 
no amount of criticism upon suggested means can ever 
absolve us from still pursuing an obligatory end. Keeping 
that end in view, it soon becomes apparent that, if Uganda 
eannot be abandoned, a railway offers the best chance of 
holding it with profit and honour to ourselves. Seven 
months ago this may not have been so clear. When Mr. 
Gladstone criticised the proposed grant, some step in pur- 
suance of the General Act of the Brussels Conference was 
incumbent upon this country. But among the many ex- 
pedients for combating slavery rehearsed in the First 
Article of that document, it did not follow that the, con- 
struction of a railway by a commercial company was 
necessarily the right one ; albeit a strong, and to the minds 
of many an overwhelming, case was even then put forward 
for fixing on these as the instrument and agent of the 
policy we were bound to pursue. The construction of a 
railway, it was forcibly argued, would not only exclude 
the costly alternative of occupying the country, but would 
strike at the very root of the slave-trade, since slave 
caravans, unable to compete with a system of porterage 
rather more than one hundred times cheaper, would cease 
to exist, and with them the possibility of conveying cap- 
tives to the coast without exciting the suspicion and 
interference of those whose duty it is to set them free. 

To this there was no reply save a few gloomy 
speculations from Mr. Gladstone on the physical diffi- 
culties possibly to be surmounted, and many still more 
alarming conjectures on the probable attitude of the war- 
like Masai. In vain was it urged that the character of the 
country and the temper of its inhabitants must remain a 
secret for ever unless some one was found to study them: 
that the time for judging whether a railway should be 
made, must be after and not before the survey was 
completed. ‘What security,’ the right hon. gentleman 
persisted in asking, ‘can Mr. Goschen give me that the 
operation will be bloodless?’ The security which at that 
time it was not in the power of mere man to adduce, is 
now forthcoming Captain Macdonald, accompanied for 
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his safety by forty of these same Masai, has completed g 
survey to Victoria Nyanza which reveals a perfectly 
practicable line abutting on an excellent harbour, So 
much for the choice of a railway as a suitable instrument 
for fulfilling our Imperial obligations. It remains to be 
asked whether the East African Company are proper 
agents ; or rather whether there is anything to be gained 
by allowing their good work to be wasted, in order that 
we may have to begin it afresh at a far greater cost to the 
country. Even if the Company had not been encouraged, as 
they have been encouraged, to open up Uganda and to cope 
with the evils it is the duty of an English Government by 
all means to put down, it would be an act of incredible 
folly to allow an organisation so admirably suited to the 
execution of our task to fail for lack of a little timely 
support. In Uganda is the source from which the sea. 
borne traffic springs. There and throughout the territory 
between Uganda and the coast we are responsible for its 
suppression. There, if we neglect our duty, the energy 
of Italy and Germany in prosecuting theirs, by turning 
every slave route into the region over which we preside, 
must aggravate the scandal of our default. There we haye 
challenging our eyes the easiest, cheapest, and most 
efficient method for carrying out the promises we have 
made. There, too, is a body of our countrymen able and 
willing to take the burden of performance off our hands, 

Such is one of the problems upon which the Govern. 
ment of England have no opinion to offer, preferring to 
get themselves ‘out of the way and to let humanity 
decide.’ 

The other is of like character, in so far as it presents 
a clear issue of principle, for decision upon abundant 
evidence. Irish tenants have by usage and custom 
acquired a larger interest in their holdings than English 
or Scotch tenants possess. This interest has been recog- 
nised and safeguarded by an elaborate system of land 
legislation. For political purposes, at the bidding of 
Politicians, a number of Irish tenants have been forced 
or induced to resign the rights given them by law. Their 
consequent destitution constitutes, not only a_ heavy 
reproach to its authors, but also a grave social evil in the 
State. Several suggestions for the mitigation of this evil 
have been made. ‘The late Government, in the Land Act 
of 1891, proposed and enacted that the money advanced 
to facilitate agreements for purchase between landlords 
and tenants should also be available for agreements 
between landlords and those who during the last twelve 
years had been evicted from their estates. The Irish 
members then and since have demanded, not only that 
the lapsed rights of evicted tenants should be revived, 
but that they should further be accorded a privileged 
priority over men who have consistently fulfilled their 
lawful obligations. Mr. Morley alleges that the 
remedy of the late Government has failed, instancing 
the few agreements to purchase made under thei 
Act, and citing the Ponsonby Estate. But why 
has it failed? From the Ponsonby estate an answer 
is forthcoming. Those tenants upon it who agreed to 
purchase under the Act were instantly punished with 
the stoppage of the poor pittance doled to them by the 
authors of their plight. Admitting that the evil is there, 
created not by landlords nor by land laws, but by poli- 
ticians in despite of both; is it wise to put a fresh pre- 
mium upon such perversion of the willing and lawless; 
such oppression of the unwilling and weak? Above all is 
it wise to do this at the expense of men endowed with 
ordinary courage and common regard for the law? Thats 
the question before Mr. Morley. In 1890 a Commission 
of three judges, after long deliberation, arrived at the con 
clusion on which it is founded. (‘Report of the Special 
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Commission,’ p. 86.) Mr. Morley rather than reply suggests 
another Commission, to attack the same problem, with 
one judge and in haste. So shall time be gained, and with 
t the bare chance that Irish members may agree on a 
reasonable demand, or that in Britain sufficient backing 
may be found to free the Government from their dictation. 
Both contingencies are remote even to the bounds of 
probability. As soon shall Irish Separatists, Scotch and 
Welsh spoilers of the Church agree to save England's 
honour in Africa. Not from quarters so opposite ; not 
from such light and baffling breaths of faction, can the 
Government win the impulse they lack. They have 
eschewed the steady trades of English support, and in the 


Doldrums they must abide. Grorage WyNDHAM. 


Ne 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ELIZABETHAN PRINCIPLES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 19th October, 1892. 


S1R,—I noticed with pleasure that in a recent article of yours 
you recommended a return to Elizabethan principles as the true 
policy of the Tory party. These principles, both in Church and 
State, embodied, as it were, in a perfectly artistic form the 

uiding spirit of our legislation since Parliaments first began, 
and they were, on the whole, followed by legislators down to 
the end of Jast century. It would seem likely, then, that these 
principles, the result of the experience of centuries, are more 
likely to be sound than those which have prevailed for the last 
fifty years or so, and this we are beginning to discover in vari- 
ous directions. 

May I quote the preamble to the Act of 5 Eliz. c. 7,in which 
the reasons for protection of national industries at the right 
time are given with great clearness and beauty of language :— 
‘Whereas heretofore the Arteficers of this Realm of England, 
that is to!wit Girdlers, Cutlers, Saddlers, Glovers, Point- 
Makers, and such like Handicraftsmen have been in their said 
Faculties greatly Wraught, and greatly set on Work as well 
for Sustentation of themselves their Wives and families, as for 
a good education of a great part of the Youth of this realm 
in good Art and laudable exercise, besides the manifold 
benefits that by means or reason of their knowledges, inven- 
tions and continual travail daily and universally come to the 
Whole Estate of the Commonwealth of the said Realm ; 

‘Yet, notwithstanding, it so is that by reason of the abundance 
of foreign wares brought into this realm from the parts of 
beyond the seas, the said Arteficers are not only less occupied 
and thereby utterly impoverished, the Youth not trained in the 
said Sciences and Exercises and thereby the said Faculties and 
the exquisite Knowledges thereof like in a short time within 
this realm to decay, but also divers citizens and towns within 
this Realm of England much impaired, the whole Realm 
greatly endamaged and other countries notably enriched, and 
the people thereof well set a work to these commodities and 
livings in the Arts and Sciences aforesaid, and to the great dis- 
couragement of skilful Workmen of this Realm, being in very 
deed nothing inferior to any Stranger in the faculties afore- 
said,’ 

And so the Act entirely prohibits the importation of a number 
of articles made by the ‘arteficer’ aforesaid. Observe that, 
strangely enough, there is not a word in this preamble about 
the importance to the consumer of getting his goods in the 
cheapest market from the country which had the ‘greatest 
relative advantage’ in their production. The only object of 
these Legislators seems to have been to breed and preserve a 
race of skilled and flourishing English citizens, leaving other 


countries to make their own arrangements. It must seem 


Curious to our Cobden Club friends that this policy, which has 
now fallen so obsolete in England, is precisely that which Prince 
Bismarck, a modern statesman of some repute, instituted in 
Germany.—I am, etc. 


Lb. H. H, 
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REVIEWS 
NATIONAL ECONOMICS 
The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 


CUNNINGHAM, D.D. Cambridge: University Press. 


Few books which are learned and thorough may be read of 
the general. But Professor Cunningham (whose English, by 
the bye, is extremely professorial or slipshod) has written a book 
which, despite the Cobdenitish medal on its title-page, is a sign 
of the times and a sound review of our National Economics. 
Shortly, it is the best treatise of its kind that exists: and it is 
indispensable—not only to every politician but—to every 
student of politics. 

The Cobdenites, says Carlyle, were presumptuous in con- 
demning forthright the restrictive notions—the National 
Husbandry—of our forbears. ‘Dismal Science,’ he snarls, 
‘takes insufficient heed, and does not discriminate between 
times past and times present, times here and times there.’ 
Professor Cunningham, for his part, has dared a successful dis- 
crimination. And the adventure is proof of our emergence 
from the Gehenna of manufacturing Radicalism. For, it is 
necessary (he says at the outset) that we begin to study the Art 
of Government in relation to Commerce, or the history of those 
commercial regulations which have settled, and must still settle, 
our political fortunes. ‘Our place in the world is due to our 
supremacy in Industry and Commerce’: and the steps by 
which this supremacy has been attained are generally forgotten. 
Now the cause of our walking in darkness to this day is that 
cocksureness of the Manchester School : whose theories we have 
abandoned but our ideas are still confined by its suppressions. 
Economic History, for most of us, begins with the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Before the coming of the Coqcigrues, our 
history, we believe, was a welter of unreason. If we had 
achieved the hegemony of Europe, it was in spite of senseless 
restrictions and of barbarous anomalies, which for centuries had 
crippled our power. Since the Reform Bill, on the other hand, 
politics have been ignored. Except when capital has been 
menaced over-seas, or Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ masses’ have asked for 
the franchise at home, the one idea of our governors has been 
to abstain from governing. Certain Conservatives, it is true, 
have insisted on administration ; have seen to it, for example, 
that the services should be kept up, and the more audacious 
Reformers, or Anarchists, kept under. But our real business 
has been to enrich our traders, and our only struggle has been 
with the illiberal stupidities of the foreign Protectionist. For 
this has been our reading of the Gospel according to Adam 
Smith. Meanwhile, we have ceased to concern ourselves with 
the history of Commercial Regulation. It was useless, of 
course, to apply the canons of Political Economy (as Science 
of Wealth) to the vagaries of those dark ages in which Political 
Economy was unknown. 

But in effect (Dr. Cunningham maintains) the economic 
history of a nation ‘cannot be cleariy followed unless it is 
habitually regarded as a subordinate aspect of the political life 
of the people.’ Our economic development was consciously 
and deliberately controlled, before the Victorian Era, in the 
interests of the State. Both the rate of our growth and its 
direction were constantly affected, now for good and again for 
evil, by legislative or administrative interference. And ‘if the 
course of material progress is to be intelligible, we must try to 
view it in connection with political projects and aims.’ The 
statesmen, with the economic writers, of the Mercantile Period, 
made no pretence to aim at national wealth otherwise than as 
a means to national power. Our Free Traders, preaching the 
doctrine of individualism, believed that national wealth was the 
final end of the State. But even they argued that great 
political advantages would result of repealing the Corn Laws. 
Their success, in fact, was an economic change brought about 
by a political agitation. Their predecessors had constrained 
the nation to make economic sacrifices for political ends. 
Themselves persuaded us that the sacrifice was no longer 
necessary, because the Age of Peace had begun: and that, 
while we could make more money than our rivals, our one 
concern should be—to make money. In part of which conten- 
tion it is probable at the moment they were right. But we are 
in danger of forgetting that the dogmas of the Exhibition Era 
rested on the cant of Cosmopolitanism. Now-a-days, cosmo- 
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politanism is out of fashion. We are beginning a fresh period 
of rivalry, commercial and political, with half the nations of the 
globe. Free Trade, therefore, as a dogma is no longer tenable. 
And it is justified merely by the accidental necessities of our 

position. So much Adam Smith himself would admit were he 

alive. His treatise, at all events, is thoroughly practical. He 

was not (says Prof. Cunningham) an Economic Philosopher : 

but a practical politician. He desired to sweep away an obso- 

lete system : and if his attack on the Mercantile Theory in- 

volved a mis-statement of its premises—well, misrepresentation 

is the commonest weapon of the political controversialist. The 

end which his opponents proposed to themselves was to further 

the power of this country relatively to that of others. Their 

object, in fact, was—not absolute progress but—relative 

superiority. Their commercial jealousy, then, followed upon 

political distrust: and Adam Smith, though it suited his 

purpose generally to ignore their reasoning, has admitted, 

incidentally, that it was just. The wealth of our neighbours, 

he says, whatever advantage we may suck therefrom in time 

of peace, is clearly dangerous in war and politics. It may 

enable them to exchange with us, to the mutual advantage. 

But it may likewise enable them to maintain fleets and armies 

superior to our own. Smith and the statesmen whom his 

teaching inspired thought best to take the risk. After all, 

harvests are grown to be reaped. The old political husband- 

men or National Economists—call them for shortness the 

Elizabethan School of statesmen—had sown our Empire, 

watered it, and brought it to ripeness. And a utilitarian 

generation was perhaps best fitted to profit therefrom. Our 
good (though extinct) friends are only unpleasant when they 
affect to abuse their predecessors and betters; and only 
dangerous to-day when they forget that themselves, in their 
turn, are grown obsolete. We reverted, says Dr. Cunningham, 
from the pursuit of power to the pursuit of plenty; we can but 
trust that by pursuing plenty we may find that we are supplied 
with the sinews of power. It were better to say :—We have 
had our years of fatness. Let us now set our house in order 
for the struggle which is to come. 

The four pillars of governance, according to Bacon, are 
Religion, Justice, Counsel, and Treasure. Now, the hoarding 
of treasure became unnecessary, of course, the moment we 
fell on the idea of a National Debt. Furthermore, it is true 
(as we know) that most things stand best on three legs. But 
what have we to say for Religion—we who are to disestablish 
the Church in Wales? for Justice, who have set up Mr. Morley 
in Ireland? for Counsel, when Lord Ripon is meddling with 
our Colonies? We know that the day of the doctrinaires is 
over—that henceforth sagacity and a wise opportunism must 
guard our steps. But how many of us opened our mbuths 
when Lord Salisbury made that Cecilian speech at Brighton ? 
Some of us held our peace for lack of argument. They were 
best read this /7istory of Commerce. Professor Cunningham 
is certainly not a fanatic. He may be (we know not) the 
most fervent of Free Traders. But he shows that the Navi- 
gation Act, the Usury Laws—every piece of Legislation that 
the Manchester School most abused—was wise and neces- 
sary at its proper time and place: that the Corn Laws 
themselves, in the eighteenth century, were ‘a masterly 
stroke of policy.’ And if the author of Zhe Wealth of 
Nations was right in demanding that the last vestiges 
of the Mercantile System should be swept away, he was 
right—not because the Mercantile System had failed, but 
—because it had so completely succeeded in fostering 
England’s greatness and power that our industrial life had 
outgrown its old limits, and what had once been useful sup- 
ports had come to be (for a time) unnecessary limitations. 

Upon the whole, as we have said, Professor Cunningham’s 
work, being well arranged, compact of judgment, and here 
and there not without a certain felicity of phrase, is one of the 
most valuable books of the last decade of years, 


THE BLACK NILE 


Up the Niger. By Captain A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
London : Philip. 


The Niger—the ‘ Nile of the Negroes’—as a competitor for 
pubtic notice among the streams of Africa has always laboured 
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under the disadvantage of playing second fiddle. —[t js not so 
long as the true Nile; its volume is smaller than that of the 
Congo 3 it has no falls that compare to those of the 
Zambesi. For this and other reasons the eyes of the Curious 
have fallen on it with a certain negligence, except during 4 
short time in the ‘forties,’ when trunk and branches Were 
being traced and connected with the delta. In those days jt 
had its mystery : the men who explored the upper course of the 
great river were still at liberty, until they came down as far to 
the junction of the Quorra and the Benue, to believe the 
ancient maps and the native information, which persistently 
affirmed that the waters of the latter flowed west ward—up. 
stream—and that it was the avenue by which the Niger itself 
was emptied into the Nile. After the mystery was exploded 
people ceased to talk or think much about the River of the 
Blacks, until the Royal Niger Company took it up. The Story 
of the beginnings of that chartered corporation is Strange in 
its way as the early history of the East India Company. [thas 
done great and good work, but in spite of this—rather because 
of it—it has its detractors and its fault-finders. 

To inquire into the ground of these complaints, and generally 
to report to the British Government upon the condition and 
administration of the Niger region, Major Claude MacDonald 
was sent out to the West Coast in the latter half of 1889, Cap. 
tain Mockler-Ferryman was the companion of the Special 
British Commissioner; and he has made himself the historian 
of the Mission. He has written a book full of curious and 
valuable information, and not wanting in gleams of fun. The 
Commissioner and his lieutenant are level-headed Britons; 
and except in so far as they failed to ascend the Benue 
and the main Niger quite so high as they intended, their expe. 
dition was remarkably successful. The official report was con- 
fidential, and is hidden away in some pigeon-hole of the Foreign 
Office, but we can read between the lines of Captain Ferryman’s 
narrative that it is highly favourable, on the whole, to the 
methods and régime of the Chartered Company. Indeed the 
best testimonial of its success is the fact that the British Mission 
travelled many thousands of miles by water and land, and had 
not a collision, hardly even an unpleasantness, with the natives, 
Yet in proceeding from the sea to the sources of the Benue 
and to the rapids of the Niger there is ticklish ground to tra- 
verse. The higher one ascends, the better become climate, 
scenery, and people. In all these respects one starts, in the 
Delta region, at zero. The land is a fetid malarious swamp, 
covered with mangrove thicket, and the natives are soaked in 
trade rum. The good Christian people of England have spent 
£20,000 on the task of converting the King of Bonny Town; 
and the trophies of success are a few old rusty guns half 
buried in the soil and “square-face’ gin-bottles scattered about 
the ground in all directions. Higher up the river, one gets 
away from cannibalism and ‘negro customs’ of the more re- 
volting kind, but only to come upon militant and agyressive Mo- 
hammedanism, upon which, as elsewhere, the missionary can 
make no impression. Islam has now spread its limits beyond 
the meeting place of the Niger and the Quorra, and threatens 
shortly to swallow the whole Niger region. It is something to 
know that when the Fulah or the negro becomes a Mussulman, 
he mends his manners, and does not become less disposed to 
traffic in palm oil, rubber, and ivory. 

Christian civilisation is slowly penetrating the Niger lands. 
Captain Ferryman came here and there upon its tracts : as at 
Amaya, a little village in Yorubaland, where ‘a good lady 
rushed from the crowd, and hanging on to his stirrup, shouted 
“Damn you! Damn you!” in the most friendly way. He 
asked his interpreter—‘the ‘Rev. Charles Paul, a native of 
Yorubaland,’ to inquire the reason of this strange salutation, 
and the lady’s explanation was that on several occasions she 
had paid visits, for trading purposes, to one of the stations on 
the Niger, and she was under the impression that she was 
making use of the commonest of English greetings. ‘! tried,’ 
says the author earnestly, ‘to argue with the worthy and 
revered gentleman that such words could never have been 
heard from English lips, but he seemed to think otherwise, and 
said that he considered it a sign that British civilisation 1s 4 
last beginning to make some way in Africa.’ But it is in exotic 
dress, more than in imitations of the courtesies of British speech, 
that the beneficent influence of the white man chiefly exhibits 

itself on the Niger. At one station, where the horse is only 
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known by reputation,Captain Ferryman admir.da young chief 
clad in complete jockey costume, except that he carried a church- 
warden pipe instead of a whip: it had been once the pro- 
erty of a ‘stone-broke turfite’at Lagos. But by penetrating 
deeper into the country one can get into a benighted region 
where all such signs of progress are looked for in vain, and 
where ‘murmurs of applause greet the carving of a chicken, 
drawing a cork nearly puts a whole community to flight, and 
the striking of a match to light one’s pipe is received with 
about the same amount of enthusiasm as the grand final 
display at the Crystal Palace fireworks.’ Here is the spot for 
an enterprising dealer in ‘notions’ to do a profitable business ; 
only, unfortunately—not to speak of the risks of a jéhad, or 
holy war—the great produce and currency of the upper country 
_—elephant ivory—is getting scarce, along with the elephant it- 
self, and it is not certain that there is anything that can take its 
place. The Mission found some time for geographical research 
and natural history work; and there is a closing chapter, by 
Captain Day, upon African music and musical instruments, 
into which the anthropologist and the musician will peer with 
interest. 


WALTON BY THE SEA 


The Sea and the Rod. By Surgeon-General C. T. PASKE and 
FREDERICK G. AFLATO, London: Chapman. 


Somewhere on the northern shores of South America, bet ween 
the estuaries of the Amazon and the Orinoco, is a primitive 
people, abiding on trees far out of sight of land, and living 
on fish caught with the bow and arrow. It is said, moreover, 
that they scorn to aim directly at their prey, but shoot at the 
skies with the intent that, after describing a graceful parabola, 
the shaft may drop pat upon the unsuspecting quarry : which 
feat accomplished, they complete the capture with a line 
attached to the arrow-head. Not unsuggestive of this practice 
are the endeavours of some modern enthusiasts to convince 
that what is wanted in sea-fishing is not the vulgar hand-line 
but fine tackle and a costly rod. The men, they tell you, who 
yo down unto the sea to fish are of two kinds ; ard you are to 
draw a careful distinction between the fellow who fishes for 
the pot and the craftsman who fishes for the fun of it. The 
co-authors of the present treatise have elected to write in the 
first person singular ; wherefore it is impossible to know which 
of them declares ‘the blessing or curse of over-sensitiveness 
has prevented my ever enjoying or even tasting any fish from 
my own creel, a prejudice that I acquired in boyhood and have 
retained till old age, in spite of repeated attempts to overcome 
it’? Nowhere, it is fair to add, is it expressly insisted on that 
every angler in salt water should affect an equal squeamish- 
ness. And for so much are we grateful. 

The delicate tackle generally reserved for use in fresh water 
will doubtless furnish excellent sport in the sea likewise, be it 
played from shore, or pier, or boat : much as hunting the fox 
with hounds is more agreeable to English notions than shoot- 
ing him with a gun ; which same illustration may also serve as 
a reminder that whether or not the hunter eat his prey is 
matter wholly apart the question of sport. It would appear 
that it is not enough for the true Englishman to say, ‘ Let us 
go and kill something’ : he must not fail to add ‘in as exciting 
and sportsmanlike method as is possible.’ So perhaps, in time, 
we shall shoot our rocketers with a rook-rifle, or stalk our red 
deer with a lasso. This deficiency of sporting instinct seems 
to lie heavy on the mind of our authors (or one of them). 
‘Decadence in National Athletics’ is the text of gloom prefixed 
to their first chapter. On inquiry, the only arguments adduced 
in support of this startling prothesis are the facts that we no 
longer hold the scullirg championships, and have on three 
occasions failed to bring back the America Cup. If our worthy 
toilers of the deep would but cast an eye shorewards, they might 
surely take heart again. The present year has seen new 
records won in such ‘athletics’ as running (of divers distances), 
jumping, and hammer-throwing ; to say naught of the achieve- 
ments of men upon wheels. And besides, there is football, 
whose recent growth and present popularity are perhaps the 
most satisfactory, as they are certainly the most marvellous, 
circumstance that all the history of athleticism in England 
has to show. 

As a treatise on the noble art of sea-fishing with a rod the 
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book is really excellent. The immense enthusiasm that 
breathes from its every page is found compatible with a great 
deal of cheery anecdote and description. Every fish (capitally 
illustrated) is taken separately, with his peculiar habits and 
requirements; and among them, with all the better-known, are 
many whose names are wholly unfamiliar to the general. There 
are also chatty and most useful chapters as to the sea-angler's 
equipment, the literature at his disposal, and the legislation 
connected with fisheries. With certain fish, the rod seems not 
absolutely essential to true sport, inasmuch as the use of the 
paternoster is frequently recommended. One bait, extremely 
popular in the West Indies, seems to have escaped our authors 
notice. A tough fin—‘ wing’ the niggers call it, as the Latins 
did of old—has the advantage of being almost inseparable from 
the hook, even by the most vivacious nibbler, and, adroitly 
arranged, will serve most excellently as a spinning bait. 


FICTION 


Mr. Darley Dale has achieved a considerable success: if 
taste, style, and humour go to the making of a good novel, then 
The Village Blacksmith (London : Hutchinson) ought to rank 
high. The book falls naturally into two divisions. The first, 
comprising more than half, is a series of incidents, all fitting in 
with the general design yet each complete in itself and cast in 
such graceful and vigorous English as enhances its charm. 
‘Mrs. Canter before the School Board,’ ‘Mark Brown and the 
Pistol,’ ‘Mr. Ryot Tempest and Mrs. Jamieson, ‘ The Fuchsia- 
Bells ’—every one of these headings denotes a little sketch 
abounding in humour. Mr. Dale seems to chafe under the 
restraints of the plot, and if he scent a mystery he runs 
it to the ground in the course of a few pages. The effect 
is admirable: for every chapter has the great attraction of 
novelty, and the bubbles of an exuberant fancy are for ever 
floating and vanishing before your eyes. Nothing impresses 
you so much with Mr. Dale’s sense of humour as the 
description of the fancy-ball given by Mrs. Jamieson’s 
servants in honour of their mistress’s wedding. Conceive 
the spectacle—Cook and Mary dressed as Fuchsia-Bells, 
the butler as the Prince of Wales, Mark Brown skipping 
through the maze as ‘a Bishop of the Established Church, and 
Mrs. Canter in the trappings and the suits of woe doing duty as 
the skeleton at the feast! To say that such a scene never for 
a moment degenerates into farce is to pay Mr. Dale a high 
compliment, which is nevertheless deserved. Near the close of 
the second volume begins the final complication, whereto all 
these minor incidents— except that of Rex’s marriage with Janet 
which has a tragic interest of its own—have been moving : 
the diamond theft, with the vindication of the girl unjustly 
accused of it. All the characters are well drawn, and many 
of them are felicitous conceptions— Mr. Ryot Tempest, the 
diminutive Archdeacon; his daughter Vera ; Captain Raleigh, 
a very complete gentleman; Reuben Foreman, the evan- 
gelical blacksmith, whose furnace supplied him with an apt 
illustration of the place of torment; and last, and best of 
all, Mrs. Canter, who quotes Hamlet, and, though a washer- 
woman, does not mangle the Queen’s English. ‘The black- 
smith, indeed, ‘rolled out his broad, uncultivated West- 
shire dialect in his deep bass’: but Mr. Dale is merciful, and 
does not make you listen to it, and you hold with Charles 
Lamb that the creatures of an airy fancy are not to be judged 
by a realistic standard. 

A Saint and Others (London: Osgood) from the French of 
Paul Bourget, translated by John Gray, is a book of very 
pleasant and readable stories. That is the best one can 
say of them; for though they have an air of psychological 
analysis, the philosophy will hardly take our ‘average’ friend 
out of his depth. It is for observation justified of itself that one 
praises M. Bourget here, and for minuteness in its expression ; 
not for curious mental anatomy or searching generalisation. 
‘Le Disciple, for instance, ranks differently. Occasionally 
when he generalises he even descends to platitude: ‘to those 
who are no more, he says with the Latin grammar, ‘we owe 
oblivion of their faults.’ But the observation of children and 
man is benevolent and careful. ‘A Saint’ itself is not the best 


story: it ends weakly with the hysterical penitence of a young 
thief—‘the dawn of another soul’ in him, it seemed to sen- 
timental M. Bourget. 
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kindly and cheerfully drawn though they be, from an artistic 
point of view are an excrescence. The young villain with his 
spite and venom, is a trifle wearisome ; but the description of 
him contains one excellent thing : ‘at each new impression of 
life it seemed that his nerves gave a false note.’ ‘A Gambler’ 
recalls an incident in Zhe ltrginians: it is neatly told. The 
other stories are of children—a morbid child, a patriotic child, 
and a coquettish child. The first has a suggestive touch in 
it. The author refrains from renewing an acquaintance of 
childhood : ‘what would it serve me to meet, where I had 
left a charming child, some provincial bourgeois devoured 
with crotchets?.... If one wishes to recall the past with 
tenderness, it can only be done alone.’ It would be interesting 
to know—dull though the question be—how far such an 
attitude is real. The last story, wherein a general of three- 
score relates the disappointment of his affections at thirteen, 
would be impossible to an Englishman, and is refreshing. The 
book is good reading. 

It was open to Miss Gerard to point a moral or to adorn a 
tale, but she could not do both, and she has chosen to do the 
latter. In E¢e/ha’s Vow (London: Remington) a very pretty 
conclusion is sacrificed for the sake of sensational effect. The 
plot is certainly original. Two Austrian officers undertake an 
American duel : that is, they draw for black and white pellets, 
and the one who draws the black pellet has to shoot himself at 
the end of ten years. The black pellet falls to Geza Paloghy ; 
but, before he comes to the end of his tether, he falls in love 
with Etelka, and begs to be released from his promise. His 
adversary, Riiden, being in love with the same girl, refuses to 
release him, and though he afterwards telegraphed an acquit- 
tance, it arrived too late to prevent Paloghy’s suicide. Etelka 
made a solemn vow to avenge her lovers death, but ina few 
years she married Ruden, not knowing what she did. Love 
and marriage starved the savage within her, and you are just 
on the eve of a very improving spectacle, when what does 
Miss Gerard do but send her again on the war-path, and 
there is sudden death and attempted suicide, and a very 
disgusting end. How J became Eminent (same publishers 
traces the noble ambition of an actor who ‘would do any- 
thing in the wide world to win celebrity.’ Mr. Harry 
Vandeleur had a high idea of his profession and worked 
in it with commendable zeal: but ‘the awful fact began to 
dawn upon me with unmistakable clearness that / did 
not draw’—the italics are Miss Middlemass’s. An American 
showman, Dave Appleton, came to his assistance and in- 
duced this very comic tragedian to retire to the country, while 
reports were circulated in the newspapers that much acting 
had made him mad. After a while the reports were contradicted 
and Mr. Vandeleur appeared as Hamlet in Liverpool, thbugh, 
by way of keeping up the excitement, two keepers always 
accompanied him, even on the stage, and ‘I grew to regard 
myself as a man with three shadows, two of which did not 
depend on the sun ’—which is the only smart saying in the 
book. The ruse was successful. He drew enormous audiences, 
and, having caught the ear of the people, was at liberty to 
develop those artistic capacities, which (according to Miss 
Middlemass) lay dormant within him. As a skit on ‘the 
gullibility of the right worshipful—the public,’ the book may 
pass. But it has small literary merit, though, for a burlesque, 
it is not at all vulgar. 

The heroine of A Modern Romance (London: Methuen), by 
Laurence Bliss, has the misfortune to commit bigamy. But it 
was really not her fault. One Hartley, a young man who ‘had 
an intense admiration for beauty, caught perhaps from reading 
Richard Jefferies’—what a way to catch it !—fell in love with 
her. But he was poor and hesitated. His friend Henderson, 
however, whose ‘two admirations were Epictetus and that 
greatest of modern philosophers, George Meredith,’ explained 
to him that ‘if a man and woman marry it is for their Creator 
to see that there be bread for their children.’ It was a queer 
use to make of Mr. Meredith and Epictetus, but Henderson had 
‘a good-humouredly cynical face.’ So Hartley compromised ; 
married the young person, who thereupon went abroad with her 
parents, and tried to look as if nothing had happened. It 
seems that he acted thus because he had made a friend of one of 
the masters at school, had been excused from cricket and foot- 
ball, and had learned to smoke at an early age. At least, the 
author, having related these facts, says: ‘I have described 
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Hartley’s character so fully partly that the reader may }e better 
able to understand his after conduct.’ To resume: just as poor 
Hartley is beginning to get on in the world, a specialist tells 
him he must give up work or die of heart disease. Whereon he 
and the other idiot lay their heads together and adopt the Wise 
expedient of telling Mrs. Hartley that her agreeable husbanq is 
dead. So Hartley goes down to the country and writes jp. 
evitably successful stories: ‘A good novel,’ his friend had said 
‘is certainly the highest form of //erature, just as a bad one ' 
the lowest.’ And Mrs. Hartley marries again and he receives the 
news about the same time as an ideal letter from a publisher 
we hope the author has the original); and he dies without 
any humbug. Such is the story, but it is not badly told. One 
takes the author for a beginner, and advises him to read a 
little philosophy before he tries to write it casually, or else to 
leave it unwritten. Then, with a little more attention to his 
English, he—or she ?—may make a decent book, and deserve 
another pretty etching by Mr. Charles Sainton, for the faculty 
shown for observation is promising. The preface, by the way. 
a protest against ‘those who believe that there can be no 
real depth of feeling or poetry in love, where the surroundings 
are suburban, is a trifle superfluous. Nobody thinks your 
character is necessarily determined by your place of abode: 
but places are a convenient shorthand for the average nature cf 
their inhabitants, and so we recommend 77ifles for Travelle 

(London: Digby), by A. Wentworth, to uneducated persons of 
middle age who are onthe way from Clapham Junction to 
Balham. But the author might do better. 

‘*“ My husband’s soul is spotted with mildewy spawn that 
drips contamination on those to whom he opens it.”’ The 
reason of her saying this is that ‘ with the natural tendency of 
fair brown-haired women, who by some racial accident not un- 
common in so mixed a nation as ours have inherited a certain 
but insufficient amount of strong-mindedness, Edith was some- 
what hysterical in character.’ But he dreaded it, for he was a 
very wicked old man, who gloated over things. And she 
deserved the gloating, for she had married him for his money 
throwing over her ruined lover—(for his own sake, of course)— 
who deserved the throwing over because he swore badly when he 
was told of it. The swearing was pleasant and rather original 
in its time. If these agreeable people be not enough to make 
you read Zhe Shifting of the Fire (London: Unwin), by H. 
Ford Hueffer, you will also find a new poison, and an aristocrat 
closely modelled on Mr. Harry Nicholls’ performance at Drury 
Lane. The dialogue is very vulgar, and the narrative tame; 
but Mr. Huefier has thought of some dramatic situations, which 
he might have made effective. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT 


The Revolutionary Spirit. By FLIX ROCQUAIN. Edited by 
J. D. HuntING. With Preface by Professor HUXLty, 
London : Sonnenschein. 


M. Félix Rocquain is a patient historian of the school (you 
may say) of Ranke: at home with the proud Pontiffs of an 
earlier period than Ranke’s—their very best ; but as becomes 
a modern Gaul, making the French Revolution the magnetic 
centre of his studies. What he writes is well worth reading— 
in translation, if his lucid, colourless French te beyond you. 
And Miss Hunting has more than enough of brains and of 
honesty to be his interpreter. The only drawback being that 
in this venture her hand is unfairly cramped by her publishers, 
and her eye a little misguided by the intervention (in a most 
unveracious foreword) of the Professor of Professors—even Mr. 
Huxley himself. 

The judge, the historian, indeed the man wholly without 
‘bias ’—that is to say, without an opinion of his own concerning 
facts which he has mastered—has still happily to be discovered, 
English critics of the tragedy of 1789 mostly begin or end with 
the conclusion bluntly stated by one Professor Smyth of Cam- 
bridge half a century ago. As thus: ‘The French Revolution 
must be considered as having failed : in every immediate and 
proper sense of the word it failed.’ Not being fatalists, they 
also holdthat at some stage or another of the bungle success with 
other men or combinations of men might have taken the place 
of failure. But, in France, historians not Ultramontanes are 
at the least apologists of their forefathers, Thence they branch 
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off into divers schools : some to swallow the entire banquet of 
the peheaded, gaily garnished with epigrams and other sauce $ 
others to admit that there were blemishes in the great dish 
certainly, but the fault was F ate’s ; others- the most honest 
and painstaking these— to distribute their censures among 
men and gods and things. In the last-named class we must 
place M. Rocquain. He indulges in no heroic sketch of 
things as they might have been, is far from prodigal of com- 
ment, and sticks to his rd/e of interpréte fidele des documents, 
He deals—not with the catastrophe like a dramatic writer but 
_with its causes like a critic. Taking up his parable in 1715, 
he has three chapters for the Regency, five for Louis XV., two 
for Turgot and Necker, one for certain makeshift Ministers, 
and finally one for the Assembly of Notables and the Convo- 
cation of the States-General ; ending with self-restraint where 
other men begin to let off their ‘Titanic fireworks. To point 
the difference between his book and such a flamboyant prodigy 
as Carlyle’s, note that, whereas the Sage of Chelsea dis- 
misses Turgot—the practical economist and Free Trader, who 
in his own province redistributed taxes, made roads, reformed 
schools and the militia—with four lines and a jeer about the 
length of his purse, our author brings in the same Turgot, in 
spite of his method, as the hero of his period. Voltaire at this 
time ‘disait que son vieux sang bouillonnait dans ses veilles 
yveines.. And again, when he heard of the fall of Turgot and 
Malesherbes, he wept for that ‘la France aurait été trop heur- 
euse.. . » Unis entre eux, ces deux ininistres auraient fait des 
miracles. Je ne me consolerai jamais d’avoir vu naitre et périr 
lave d’or qu’ils nous préparient !’ Voltaire, when he was not 
nihilising with Hume, was often a true prophet. Indeed, what 
can we add lony after the event to his verdict? As Charles I. 
might have saved his neck and his line if he had loved Stafford 
more, so Louis NVI. might perhaps have saved himself, his 
Queen, and the Lilies, if he had consistently followed his duty, 
hisinstinct, and Turgot. In another fatal matter he gave way : 
in giving that help tothat insurgent English colonists which he 
knew he ought to withhold. ‘ Vergennes, quoth he, as he 
yielded, ‘you will remember, sir, that this is contrary to my 
opinion.’ 

We have it against Miss Hunting as editor that, out of de- 
ference, perhaps, to Mr. Huxley, she omits one of the memor- 
able sayings of the light-minded deist quoted by M. Rocquain 
and in this review. And in the same sense that she (all un- 
consciously) gives an anti-clerical, almost irreligious, ring to 
her compressed version of M. Rocquain’s preface not to be 
detected in the original. As for Mr. Huxley, as our readers 
are aware, he is at his best when he is expounding the Method 
of Zadig, with or without original illustrations, for the benefit 
of persons who do not see through, or are unwilling to confine 
themselves to, that indispensable method of inquiry. Here, 
although he is anxious, doubtless, to serve both author and 
translator, he does not shine in our eyes. But the worst 
sinners, as usual, are the publishers : a reference to the original 
shows that not only have M. Rocquain’s preface and text been 
ruthlessly cut down, but, further, all his valuable references and 
his curious list of books placed on the French Index between 
1715 and 1789 have been omitted. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


The Science of Education, By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 
Translated from the German by HENRY and EMMIE FEL- 
KIN. With a preface by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. Lon- 
don: Sonnenschein. 


Hegel, with the sound of the cannon of Jena in his ears 
wrote the last words of his Phenomenology of the Spirit, 
True type of the German philosopher, to him the cloud-capt 
and cloud-built) towers of his system were more than the 
agony of his country. Herbart, almost his contemporary 
1776-1841), was of like kidney. The story of his life is the 
story of his removal from one professorship to another—from 
Gottingen to Kinigsberg, and then back to Géttingen. Much 
more occupied with considering where the world came from, 
whither it was going, what was its secret, and how far Kant 
Was wrong, than in looking at life as it is, he evolved all things 
out of his own consciousness, and behold! they were very good. 
He had his own theory of education, and this he developed in 
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his Sctence of Education and The Aesthetic Revelation of the 
World, competently translated by H. and E. Felkin, and 
irrelevantly introduced by Mr. Oscar Browning ; the whole 
thing an elegant and utterly useless compendium of what no 
teacher will be any whit advantaged by knowing. 

The <:sthetic Revelation was published in 1804. It argues that 
morality, being the highest aim of humanity, must also be the 
highest aim of education. The thing to do is to develop a 
self-conscious personality: it is the teachers ambition so to 
arrange things that this development must of necessity take 
place; with much more to the same luminous import. The 
other book (1806) is Pedagogy Deduced from its Aim 
which, as you already know, is Morality ; and here the art of 
education is considered at length under the sub-divisions of 
government, instruction, and discipline, each discussed at great 
length and with a vast display of learning. 

And whither does all this lead? Mr. Oscar Browning 
insists that culture must be based on psychology. If 
he mean that your teacher ought to be a good judge 
of character, he utters a truism: if that your teacher 
must know the thousand and one guesses at truth called 
philosophical systems, and make up his mind which is 
possibly the least wide of the mark, then he is subject to a 
delusion. The greatest theorists are the worst practical 
teachers : they try to do too much—to put the quart of liquor 
into the pint bottle. The best teacher is a practical man, 
with firmness and patience; he should be reasonably well 
educated, but not at all the mere scholar. The experience 
of ages teaches that there is no royal road to learning ; 
imparting instruction will always be mechanical drudgery, 
and it will be best done when this fact is fully realised and 
frankly accepted. Of course something depends on good 
methods. For instance, if you want to teach a boy Latin, don’t 
start him with a huge, punctilious grammar without exercises. 
Give him something brief and with plenty of words; drill him 
with sentences ; combine in a reasonable degree the analytic 
and synthetic methods. The present treatise condescends on 
no such details. 

The attempt to read such things, with educational con- 
gresses and the discussion of educational matters, no 
doubt ensures the consideration of plans and systems of 
tuition ; so that perhaps it is not utterly useless. It is un- 
fortunate that secondary teachers are not trained in England, 
but what is needed is that they should not worry over 
Herbart’s speculations but get some practical experience in 
their work. A chief effect would be the discouragement of men 
of proved unfitness (whatever their knuwledge or attainment), 
from following this line of life. As things are, many such 
persons slip into important posts unchallenged. The true 
teacher is born not made. The more uniform success of the 
primary instructor is not altogether due to his preliminary 
training. He has a much higher social position than his 
pupils: so that they regard him with respect and even awe. 
This is not the case in the school immediately above the 
primary ; where the pupil is too often inclined to look down on 
the teacher, whose life is made miserable and his labour vain 
thereby. Now, one can’t blame Herbart if he preferred 
cloudland before the rational systems of education. but, 
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OLD AND NEW 


Dr. E. de Bourgade La Bardye’s work on Paraguay (London: 
Philip), an English version of which has been edited by Mr. 
Ravenstein, is a book addressed to the merchant, the settler, 
and the investor, and to some extent to the geographer who 
takes an interest in the accurate fixing of latitude and longitude 
and in the correct drawing of river-courses and watersheds in the 
interior of South America. Judged by what it attempts to be 
and not by what it might be made, much it is to be commended. 
If it be heavy, it is solid; if there be no clear picture of the 
Paraguayans and their country there is plenty of material. The 
new map prepared by M. de Bourgade, and largely based on 
unpublished materials, is of itself a mine of information, 
valuable and hitherto unavailable. Here and there, too, you get 
glimpses of the romance that has clung to this land of great 
rivers since its discovery by the Spaniards, who placed the 
site, or one of the sites, of El Dorado, in a great lagoon far 
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up the Paraguay. No country has been made the subject of 
more original experiments in Government. None has suffered 
greater extremes of prosperity and misery. One is glad to 
hear on the excellent authority of the author, that it is 
recovering slowly from the ruin brought upon it by that second- 
hand South American edition of Napoleon, the younger Lopez, 
and has again begun to develop a population, a credit and a 
trade. 

More than sixty years ago Catlin wrote his well-known 
treatise on mal-respiration, and his counsel in conclusion, ‘ Shut 
your mouth,’ has been a classic ever since. Keep your Mouth 
Shut; a Popular Treatise on Mouth-Breathing, its Causes, 
Effects, and Treatment (London : Baillitre), by Dr. F. A. A. 
Smith, a little pamphlet on the same text, is a sort of ‘ pheno- 
menon,’ to be exhibited as a teetotal lecturer would take about 
a confirmed drunkard for platform purposes. ‘ Affectionately 
dedicated to the British public, it sounds the keynote to its 
author's personality on nearly every page. Originating in the 
‘numerous patients brought to me for consultation,’ the idea of 
writing was strengthened by ‘my special experience in an in- 
stitute,’ and culminated in ‘my discovery of the ignorance of 
the backbone of the nation, who should be taught to recognise 
disease in its first stage, and to enable them by proper instruc- 
tions to stamp it out’ (p. 13). Mouth-breathing, then, is 
the cause of many maladies in youth, which are fostered by 
the three great vices—drinking, smoking, and preaching. Even 
if the victim shut his mouth and give up his vices, he should 
still consult the author, who deprecates the usual methods of 
specialists, but (p. 40) has plans of his own. The book, from 
preface to appendix, consists of only forty-nine widely leaded 
pages in bold type, yet contains as much egotism, bad gram- 
mar, folly, and twaddling platitude as would serve six Sepa- 
ratist candidates for a week’s stump oratory. No criticism wi | 
serve, for (p. 22) our author remarks: ‘ Personally and in my 
own case, I have little or no reason to complain of neglect. 
Nature has been kind to me.’ 

To restore the labourer to the land is one of the demands of 
the day, and to meet it Parliament passed this year the 
Small Holdings Act (55 & 56 Vict. c. 31). It did so merely as 
the expression of a pious opinion, for the measure is permissive, 
and is probably unworkable. However, those intcrested to 
know its relation to other legislation on the subject, will find in 
Mr. Charles D. Foster's A/anual of the Law relating to Small 
Agricultural Holdings (London: Stevens) a brief, yet suffi- 
cient account of the matter. An appendix gives the text of the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, with a useful analysis of its main 
provisions. 

Mr. A. Waugh, in Alfred, Lord Tennyson (London : Heine- 
mann), has produced a book which is written always with 
care, very often with enthusiasm, sometimes with discernment; 
which sets forth clearly and well whatever is known of the late 
Laureate, if with something too much of a parade of authori- 
ties (as Zhe Era newspaper and Mr. Theodore Watts) ; and 
which is certain to be widely read and generally appreciated. 
In Studies in Photography (London : Hazell), John Andrews, 
b.A., is a prophet of the common-place, but uneducated— 
that is most amateur—photographers will find instruction in 
his pages. His purely technical observations are sensible 
and sound ; but himself has a good deal to learn. He waxes 
somewhat humorous when he strays so far from his last as to 
give lists of the great painters of all countries ; and finds no 
place for Raeburn among the seven greatest of Britain, nor 
even in the supplementary note. Andrea del Sarto seems never 
to have existed, and in Germany there are none but Diirer and 
Holbein. We have also received Victorien Sardou (London : 
Kegan Paul), a silly and illiterate ‘ personal study ’ by Blanche 
Roosevelt ; the Love Songs of Robert Burns (London : Unwin), 
the new number in the ‘Cameo Series,’ edited by Sir George 
Douglas ; Players of To-day (London : Simpkin), which reads 
like a puff of certain actors, playwrights, and photographers ; 
Haddon Hall (London: Philip), a set of by no means inspiring 
lithographs, by W. E. Cook ; the first volume of the ‘ Dryburgh 
Edition’ of the Waverley Novels (London : Black), which is 
admirable in printing and binding; a new edition, being the 
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second, of Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan), by Franc; 
Galton ; a new edition of Noles by a Naturalist (London . 
Murray), by H. N. Moseley ; a new edition, being the eighth of 
Literary Landmarks of London (London: Osgood), by Laurence 
Hutton; a new edition of Writers and Readers (London. 
Unwin), by G. Birkbeck Hill ; a new edition in three volumes 
of Somnia Medici (London ; Kegan Paul), by J. A. Goodchild - 
a new edition of Zhe Story of the Invention of Steel Pens (Lea. 
don : Perry) by Henry Bore ; Every-day Life on the Railroad 
(London : Religious Tract Society), by W. J. Gordon, which 
consists mainly of articles reprinted from Zhe Leisure Hoyy. 
and The London University Guide (London : Clive) for the 
current year. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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A Brilliant Woman. The Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. 
London: Hutchinson. 3 vols. ; 
A Woman without a Head. Mrs. Mackarness. 
Hutchinson. 
Belhaven Tales. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Captn Davy’s Honeymoon. Hall Caine. 
mann. 


Elste Ellerton. 
Five Victims. 


London ; 


London: Unwin, 
London: Heine. 


M. Edwood. 
M. Bramston. 


London: Thacker. 
London : Chambers. 


Gentleman Upcott's Daughter. Tom Cobbleigh. London: 
Unwin. 

Governor. G. A. Hibbard. London: Gay. 

No Humdrum Life for Me. Mrs. J. K. Spender. London: 


Hutchinson. 
Pierre and His People. 
Rachel and Maurice. 

Chapman. 
Tamsin Rosewarne. N. Cornwall. London : Partridge. 
The Brown Portmanteau. C. Yorke. London: Jarrold. 


Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen. 
The Hon. Margaret Collier. London: 


The Chatelaine of La Trinité. H. B. Fuller. London: 
Osgocd. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. EE. J. Goodman. London: 
Chatto. 


The Last Touches. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: Black. 


Through Storm and Stress. J. E. Fletcher. London: 
Chambers. 
Trust Money. William Westall. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 
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Minutia. C.W.Dalman. London: Digby. 2s. 6d. 
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Edward Burne-Jones: A Record. M. Bell. London: Bell. 
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Sacharissa. Julia Cartwright. London: Seeley. 


The Story of J. G. Paton for Voung Folks. London : Hodder. 
5S. 

Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service. 
London: Heinemann. 14s. 
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A Summary of English History. 
Relfe. 2s. 6d. 
Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. 
London: Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
Historical Records of the 24th Regiment, G. Paton. 
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Social England from the Restoration to the Revolution. W.G 
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christ is All. H. C..G. Moule. London: Sampson Low. 


s. 6d. ron 
aie the Morning Star, John, Cairns. London: Hodder. 
6s. 
Christian T) heology and Modern Theories. J. Evans. London : 
Stock. 6s. 
From Abraham to David. H. A. Harper. London: Percival 
3S. 6d. <r , 

yistory of the Earlier Formularies of the Faith. C. A. Heurt- 
ley. London : Parker. 4s. 6d. 

Hore Evangelice. TY. R. Berks. London: Bell. tos. 6d. 

How God Inspired the Bible. J. PV. Smyth. London : Bagster, 
2s. 6d. 

Pleas and Claims for Christ. H. 5. Holland. London : Long- 
mans. 78. 6d. : tage 

st, Peter and the First Years of Christianity. G. P. X. Griffith. 
London: Longmans. 93. 

The Bible: Is it Inspired? A.‘M. Burton, London : Stock. 
1s. 6d. 

The Christian's Influence. W.™M. Sinclair. London: Nisbet. 
2s. 
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The Thirsty Sword. ¥. Leighton. Glasgow: Blackie. §s. 
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Dictionary of Every-day German and English. M. Koumma- 
cher. London: Sampson Low. 5s. 

Dissections. C. G. Brodie. London: Whittaker. 8s. 6d. 

Domestic Economy. ¥. A. Burnett and H. C. O’Neill. London; 
Macmillan, ts. 

Electric Traction on Railways. A. Reckenzaum. London ; 
siggs. 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Algebra. Partl. N.F.Dupuis. London: Mac- 
millan. 653. 

Epidemic Influenza. ¥. A. Dixey. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Essays and Addresses. H.P. Liddon. London: Longmans, 
5s. 

Horse-Riding. Mrs. Hayes. London: Thacker. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to Physiological Psychology. T.Zeihen. London: 
Scnnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


Land Nationalisation. Harold Cox. London: Methuen. 


2s, 6d. 


Othello: A Critical Study. W.®. Turnbull. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 


Plain Words on Great Themes. O. Dykes. London : Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 


Reform in the Treatment of the Insane. D. H. Tuke. London: 
Churchill. 4s. 

Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. London: Longmans. 16s. 

Studies in Modern Music. W.H. Haden. London; Seeley. 

The Pearl Cyclopedia. London: Walker. 2s. 6d. 

The Reflections of a Married Man, G. Grant. London: Gay. 


4s. 

The Student's Chemistry. R.L. Taylor. London: Sampson 
Low. 5s. 

The Supernatural. J. H. King. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 


The Thousand and One Days. 
London ; Chatto, 12s. 

This Wicked World and Other Essays. The Author of 7he 
Gentle Life. London: Hutchinson. 5s. 


Edited by J. H. McCarthy, 


ForREIGN 


Berlioz et son temps. Ed. Hippeau. Paris: Ollendorf. 3fr.50, 

Bibliografia etiopica. G. Fumagalli. Milan : Hoepli. 

Candide. Voltaire. Illustrations de Andrien Moreau. Paris: 
Bodet. 5ofr. 

Chrestomathia Korani arabica, C, Nallino. Leipzig: Ger 
hard. 4m.50. 

Complices. Hector Malot. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.5o. 

Contes sur Porcelaine, Jean Madeline, Paris; Levy. 3fr.50, 
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Culture mediwvale e poesia latina nei sec. X\-Xl,_ 2 vols, U. praut 
Ronca. Roma: Loescher. 71.50. aiit egal alli, rench, Trubner Ai (0, | 
Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss. Ein geschictlicher, L 
. : he 
Bericht : Th. Harnack. 75pf. LIMITED. a ag 
~ »O 4 » ra 
Der internationale Geldmarht, 1889-91. M. Meyer. Minden : were deci 
uns. 3 ANNUM 
a an -oue et ses institutions. G. Attinger. Paris: HISTORY OF GREECE. By Vicror Dy RUy, to Next D 
Essat sur Lycurgue et ses institutions, G. : ger. aris ; Crowned by the French Academy. With an Introduction by Prof fOUR * 
Fischbacher. 2fr. P. MAHAFFy. 8 vols., super-royal 8vo, £8 8s. f. J. 20 PRI 
Filosofia de la educacion. YV. Vetellier. Madrid: Saurez. 
oe DIARIES OF SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. 
=“ “d : ; — ae With an Introductory Notice by Sir THEODORE May 
Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolet. G. Huth. 1 Theil. With o Portraits and ph Illustr; oly Crown 8vo, 6s. ATIN, KCB, 
Strassburg : : Truebner. 20m. Saturday Review.—‘ These dairies are a thrilling romance of x jones ] 
Hypnotismus und Suggestion. W.Wundt. Leipzig; Engel- commerce, and industry. We share and sympathise in the diaris: 
enthusiasm when he tells of his early struggles with mechanical difficultie arming a 
ene 1M. 50. . : which experts and theorists had pronounced insuperable,’ iis ens | 
Inséparables. Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Ollendorf. 3fr.50, n 
La Destinée de Jacques. Mary Floran. Paris: Levy, 3'r.50- VICTORIEN SARDOU, Poet, Author, and Mem. » 
La France artistique et monumentale. Henry Havard. Tome 1. ber of the Academy of France, A Personal Study, By Bray SECRET 
on. ws pe ate ROOSEVELT, Officer of the Academy of France, Author of ‘ Life ay, 
Paris : Libre Illustrée. 25fr. Reminiscences of Gustave Doré,’ etc. Preface by W. [iry., _— 


La France et le Angleterre en Asie. Phil. Lehault. tier vol. 


Paris: Berger. _1ofr. 

La Morale du Coeur. Etude d’ames modernes. J. Angot des 
Rotours, Paris: Perrin. 3fr,5o. 

L’argot musicale. Emile Gouget. Paris: Fischbacher.  5fr. 

La suggestion dans Tart. Paris: Alcan. §fr. 

La Terre promise. P. Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Te beau Monde. Oscar Metenier. Paris: Charpentier, 
3fr. 50. 

Liguria geologica e preistorica. A.\ssel. Genoa: Donath, 
25). 

Passagere. P. Bonnetain. Paris : ggg 3fr.50. 

Platon et sa philosophie. Ch. Benard. Paris: Alcan. tofr. 


Souvenirs @un voyageur en Amerigue, en Allemagne, etc. 





X. Marmier. Paris: Perin. 3fr.50. 
Studi danteschi. Campo. Palermo: Clausen. 21.50. 
Studien zur neueren Deutschen Literatur. XW. y. Gottschall. 
Berlin: Allg. Verein. 6m. 
NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani's, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nicg of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. \ 
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Mr. Morley a t Work, 
The late M. Renan. 
Tih 





Notes. 
Reaping the Whirlwind, 
A Dead Creed. 

‘The King is Dead —.’ 
Po rtugal in Ind 


A Um versity in ‘Dietre SS. Lord a af the Turf, 


0 ngs and Ratings. AC ontrast. 
he Use of History. Indian Myths. 
Ourside the Abbey F ection, 


Modern Men: John Owen, D.D. 
The Path of Rejectioa. 

Evolution in Dress: Hats and Heads. 
Principle and Party. 

An Upset Price. By Gilbert Parker. 


The Moghul Emperors. 
Advice to Ladies. 
Christian Socialism, 
The Magazines, 

Books of the Week. 








Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
sy WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easter Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 








KINGSTON. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Times.—‘ Miss Roosevelt has a light and graceful touch.’ 
Daily Telegraph.—' Vhe author writes with all the enthusiasm of 


devoted admirer, but the conversations which she ell worth THE B! 


reading.’ 


repeats are w 


THE MAKING OF ITALY, 1856- 1870, sy eoart 
THE O’CLERY. With Sketch-Maps of Linneude. Solferino, Palerme yar 

the Roman Provinces, etc. Demy 8vo, 16s - 988 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ An admirable record of events.’ a 
Tadlet,—‘ Written in an admirable spirit, with an admirable accuracy Wa. 
and in a style at once interesting and readable.’ Avo 
LG BE! 

LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the Money ey 
Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT. Tenth Edition. With Not H. D 


bringing the JOHNSTONE, (Cy 


Sve , 7S. 6d. 


HANDWRITING AND EXPRESSION. 4 


Study of Written Gesture, Translated and Edited by Joun H 

SCHOOLING, from the Third French Edition of L’Ecriture et 

Caractere, par J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN, With some 1so Facsimile Repr 

ductions of the Handwritings of Men and Women of various Natio 

Demy 8vo, ¢ 11 SoU’ 


ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIAS 


RESURRECTION. — By WiLrain Sc AWEN BLUNT, — Elzevir 


7s. 6d. 


Work up to the present time by E. 


ities, 


—— me 





TRUBNER & CO. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 


L1D., 





Price 7s. 6d. 


é 


From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan. 
BLAVATSKY. tables; | 


Thick 8vo, pp. 318. 


By it, FP. 
\ translation of Mme. Blavatsky’s famous letters from India to the 
Russian Messenger of Moscow, in 1879; full of strange secrets of India 
life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. A few of the subject 
A Rajput Adept; Gulab Lal Sing; A Yogi's Cave; A Subterrat 
Palace ; Secret Libraries ; Saved by a Sadhu; The Karli Caves; A Dead 
City; A Witch's Den ; Fire and Cauldron; The Seven Sisters ; A Mag 
Flower ; The Golden Lake ; Infant Brides; The Jesuits of India ; A be- 
witched Tiger; A Secret Passage; Saved by Gulab Lal Sing ; Hercu 
and Egypt; An Enchanted Island; The Rajput Sphinx ; An Avenue 
Fakirs ; Mystic Trances ; Seymour SannyAsi; Himilayan Sages, etc. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
7 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSES. Situ 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition ts now ready. 7 

‘ These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in Oil, ar 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 


| 


than “The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads 0! 
Scott.’—Sfec tator. 

‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

* Mr, Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.’—Daily News. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
E ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POL. ICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 
At the NINTH QUINQUENNL AL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
a stringent JZhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
after Feclared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANN 'M on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
\ Next Division of P rofits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
oR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS~—£1,752, 500. 


120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. A/anager—W. Situ, LL.D. 





EE 


TO INVESTORS. 
A LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY 


ning a high percentage of profit is desirous of issuing a few additional 
earhills, £ 

n consequence of the great increase of business. 

Particulars by post or personally on application to 


SECRETARY, 87 HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND, LONDON, N.E. 


Shipping Announcements, 





P.O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ; Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . a 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 

CHINA, ' STRAITS, JAPAN, | Ever 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ¢ poncient 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX- | _ 
ee: +e + le ll 


—- 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





— 


44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS, 


THE BANK OF CHINA, “UPA, AND TH STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTAL SUBSCRIBED . > e ° e ° « £2,000,000 0 0 
Pai Up. ° ° . ° 1 ° e e 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE FunD . ° ° e e Pr ‘ 223,000 © O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors, 
Ws. Keswick, Che 1irman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
Avo_r von ANpRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGuerT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). _ 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H, Camprecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-= 
4% per cent. for Qne and Two Years. 
- - for Three and Four Years, 
=: for Five Years. 
Interest p Ree ey: 
{ITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level ; 


south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hiotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P tack, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Vell Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. "Music by the Anglo-Saxon Hand, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








Artesian 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First- Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 ’Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort, 


> ik ae is a a Head Offices— 
Managers (ANDERSON. en oe on & CO., anes? RCH AVENUE, 
ONDON, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny, 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
ear, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 


London O fice for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hit, E.C. 














RARE OLD WHISKY. 
*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, } : 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and E mbroideries, Old China, E ngravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





- 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUGE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag hose 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


a Provllyaiy | E 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 1 1b. Tins, whith 
heep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 




















Registe! 





ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. Pur 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 

The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin, 0 

_ PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 1 12, PR 


and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


— 
Nee following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every fat sker t= 





l THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor ea 
Yay lj ‘ old man inthe wo khouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, ha ee oe ee f some of 
Vf \ our correspondents. One who dates from diene High Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old Screw,’ 

’ says :—‘I have been struck with your sugyestion in the October number of the Revi 10% of IT 

j My/ X evans ler 6 seme Se supply smokers in union w rkhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, S 

if = judyed by a rds, lam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
d pene for mye ses of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies cia iaadatnd and tanebeede smoker. Werelin London, ! would at once 

. \ ~ start a Hlecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- - 
oy Ps quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer r und the 
—_ Rm Cx sntinent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and w« like to 
~< ce ntribute a pound of what I consi ider the’ BEST SMOKING TO BAC CO, viz., 


“PL AYER'’S N aN Y Cc UT” (this is not ap advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANYS Me 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


= 
. ¥ 
x 
























































€ 
Cookery Books Free on Application to 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 7 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
| — area | FIRST in the FIELD. fg] 
| OWNS & OLS FOREMOST in 
aA FOYAL sonra One REPUTATION. 
| ® : A SUMMER DELICACY 
| em f.- | with STEWED FRUIT. 
CORN SMG FLOUR “ener 
without 
MANUFACTURERS ws a Ee8 AND PURVEYORS these Att ronne 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Signatures— Solon colon 
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